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HEARING ON THE REAUTHORIZATION OF THE 
HIGHER EDUCATION ACT OF 1965 



WEDNESDAY, MAY 15, 1991 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education, 

Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 9:30 a.m., Room 2175, 
Ray burn House Office Building, Hon. Thomas Sawyer [Acting 
Chairman] presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Ford, Hayes, Miller, Lowey, 
Sawyer, Andrews, Reed, Kildee, Coleman, Roukema, Gunderson, 
and Barrett. 

Staff present: Thomas Wolanin, staff director; Jack Jennings, 
education counsel; Maureen Long, legislative associate/clerk; 
Gloria Gray-Watson, administrative assistant; and Jo-Marie St. 
Martin, education counsel, minority. 

Mr. Sawyer, [presiding] I am pleased, on behalf of Chairman 
Ford, to convene the Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education 
this morning for this 10th hearing in a series of 44 on the Reau- 
thorization Act. Today, our panel of witnesses will address the 
topic of early intervention and outreach to inform students and 
their families about postsecondary education and student financial 
assistance options. 

We will hear testimony on three pieces of legislation which seek 
to increase that intervention and student awareness. H,R, 1524, 
which I introduced to provide technical assistance to guidance 
counselors, to highlight model counseling programs across the 
country, and to ensure dissemination of information on postsecond- 
ary educational opportunities. 

Congresswoman Nita Lowey will be introducing legislation today 
entitled "The National Liberty Scholarship and Partnership Act, ' 
which would provide a combination of early intervention services 
and a scholarship incentive to ensure students that financial need 
will not be an obstacle for postsecondary opportunities. 

And our colleague, Harold Ford from Tennessee, will appear 
before us today as our first witness to discuss his legislation, H.R. 
763, the Chance to Go to College Act. This particular piece of legis- 
lation is designed to work in the high schools with parents and stu- 
dents to provide information and guidance on college preparation. 
Students in selected high school? ~cu!d be eligible for significant 
amounts of financial assistance, as a product of this particular 
measure. 

0) 
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Just let me say a couple words about this entire subject. One of 
the biggest changes that we face in postsecondary settings n the 
change in the age of incoming students. Since 1980, some 6U per- 
cent of the women are over age 25, and 30 percent of the men, are 
over age 25. In addition to that, not only do these kinds of studies 
tell us who is coming to college, the new populations, but who isn t. 

And what I'm concerned about is the 17- and 18-year-old tradi- 
tional students who are not getting to college. I suspect that a lot 
of them don't go to college simply because they don t believe they 
can. They've never heard of financial aid. They re not aware of Pell 
grants or Stafford loans. They overestimate the cost. They have in- 
correct ideas about eligibility. And as a result, they wind up not 
taking the necessary courses in time, and some, as a result of that, 
don't even finish high school. 

Our goal is to create opportunities not only to provide lntorma- 
tion, but to intervene early when it will do the most good. It s too 
late to wait until a kid is close to graduating before we deal with 
higher education. So it is with that in mind that I m particularly 
pleased to have the opportunity to hear the comments and sugges- 
tions of our witnesses on this particular, important topic. Lack of 
information just simply shouldn't be a barrier to postsecondary 

^Mrs^Roukema, do you have a comment you would like to make? 

Mrs. Roukema. Thank you, Mr. Acting Chairman. I don t have 
an opening statement. I simply want to indicate, to our colleague 
who is testifying today and to the rest of the panel that my pres- 
ence here, even for a short time, is an indication of my interest in 
this particular aspect of higher education. As a former secondary 
school teacher, I certainly understand that you all are right on 
target in understanding that early intervention is essential tor ulti- 
mate success. , . . . . . . . 

I will apologize and I hope you will understand that it is not lacK 
of interest that will require me to leave shortly, because, as the 
ranking member on the Housing Subcommittee. I must be there tor 
an oversight hearing on GSEs, which also has some relevance to 
our own committee's responsibilities with respect to Sally Mae. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I'm eager to hear the panel and our 
colleague, Mr. Ford. , 

Mr Sawyer- Thank you very much. I appreciate your timely 
presence here. And it's important to recognize that the Democratic 
caucus and the Republican conference are going on at precisely 
this time, and it is not lack of interest in this topic that has limited 
the number of members present this morning. 

With that in mind, without objection, I will insert in the appro- 
priate place in the record the opening statement of Joe Gaydos on 
this particular topic, and any other members who submit their 

C °[Tne prepared statements of Hon. William D. Ford, Hon. Joseph 
M. Gaydos Hon. Jose E. Serrano, and Hon. Donald M. Payne 
follow:] 
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Statement of Hon William D Ford, a Representative in Congress from the 

State of Michigan 

I am pleased to convene this Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education for this 
ltfth hearing in a series of 44 on the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act of 
1963 

Today, our distinguished panels of witnesses will address the topic of early inter- 
vention and outreach in informing students and families about postsecondary educa- 
tion and student financial assistance options. 

We will hear testimony on three pieces of legislation which seek to increase early 
intervention and student awareness H R. 1524, The Student Counseling and As- 
sistance Network Act of 1991." was introduced by Tom Sawyer to provide technical 
assistance to guidance counselors, to highlight model counseling programs and to 
ensure dissemination of information on postsecondary education and financial as- 
sistance opportunities 

Nita Lowey will be introducing legislation today entitled "The National Liberty 
Scholarship and Partnership Act/' which would provide a combination of early 
intervention services and a scholarship incentive to ensure students that financial 
need will not be an obstacle for postsecondary education. 

And Harold Ford from Tennessee will appear before us today to discuss his legis- 
lation. H R 763, the "Chance To Go To College Act/' This legislation is designed to 
work in the high schools with parents and students to provide information and guid- 
ance on college preparation. Students in selected high schools would be eligible for 
significant scholarship support. 

I look forward to hearing the comments and suggestions of our witnesses on this 
important topic. Lack of information about student financial assistance should not 
be a barrier to postsecondary education. 

Statement of Hon Joseph M. Gaydos. a Representative in Congress from the 

State of Pennsylvania 

If there is one constant theme in education, it is early intervention— getting to 
students before it is too late. 

Students, parents, teachers, and academic advisors agree that if we are to reach 
those students who could benefit the most from postsecondary study, we must get to 
them as earlv as possible. 

In the past, it seemed sufficient to focus on high school age students, telling them 
about the opportunities for higher education, about the different forms of financial 
assistance available, and so on. 

Today, experts say we can't wait that long. We must tell students in middle school 
that higher education can be a reality for them— first, to give them opportunity to 
take those high school courses that will help them get accepted at and succeed in 
college, and, second to urge them to stay in school until they get their high school 
diplomas. 

Because of changes we made last year during the budget reconciliation process* 
students who drop out of high school are ineligible for any of the higher education 
assistance programs until they pass a high school equivalency test. 

If we are to have the skilled and well-qualified workforce we need, we must keep 
all of the doors to our higher education system open wide and early intervention is 
critical. 

Unfortunately, many students decide before they leave middle school that college 
is not for them because their families could not meet the astronomical costs. We 
must reach these students before they make this decision. We can't afford not to 

Statement of Hon. Jose E. Serrano, a Representative in Congress from the 

State of New York 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to welcome Mr, Ford, sponsor of the Chance To Go To 
College Act. I am happy to be an original sponsor of this bill that addresses the crit- 
ical need for such early intervention programs that we will be discussing today, In 
America, going to college should no longer be a dream, but a priority. 

Access, support, and determination are the keys to success for our students to get 
through college. 

I would also like to congratulate Mrs. Lowey on her Liberty Scholarship and Part- 
nership Act, which I am happy to be an original sponsor of. I applaud Mr. Sawyers 
efforts to promote the dissemination of early intervention counseling and financial 
aid programs to increase access by all students to higher education. I look forward 
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to working with my colleagues to ensure that all children in America understand 
that going to college is an available reality. 
I look forward to listening to the discussion of our distinguisned panelists 

Statement of Hon. Donald M. Payne, a Representative in Congress from the 

State of New Jersey 

Mr. Chairman, let me commend you for calling this hearing on the importance of 
early intervention programs. , . 

If we truly believe that all students should have access to a postsecondary educa- 
tion, then we must support Title IV of the act. which assist in making available the 
benefits of postsecondary education to eligible students by providing, basic educa- 
tional opportunity grants and by providing special projects and programs to encour- 
age diradvantaged youth to attend college and provide remedial services to students 
who need the extra assistance to attend college. „ 

I would like to welcome all the witnesses, especially my good friend and «>' league. 
Harold I Ford, who is the main sponsor of H.R, T63. Tne Chance to Go to College Pro- 
ffram 1 support this bill and I am a cosponsor. 

Additionally. I would like to commend the efforts of my colleague. Nita Lowey for 
her National Liberty Scholarship and Partnership Act which provides early inter- 
vention services and guarantees that cost will not be a barrier to attending college. 
Also, 1 support the efforts of my colleague. Tom Sawyer, whose bill will promote 
increased access to higher education through early intervention counseling and fi- 
nancial aid information and I am a cosponsor of both of these bills. 

I look forward to hearing more about these programs. 

Mr. Sawyer. With that, let me call on our first panelL The wit- 
ness will be our colleague, Honorable Harold E. Ford of Tennessee. 

STATEMENT OF HONORABLE HAROLD E. FORD. A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF TENNESSEE 

Mr. Ford of Tennessee. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman 
and members of the subcommittee. I would like to personally 
thank you and members of this committee for givingme an oppor- 
tunity to testify before the committee on H.R. 763, The Chance to 
Go to College Act, as part of your ongoing series of hearings on the 
reauthorization of the Higher Education Act. 

Mr. Chairman, I want you to know that I do, in fact, support 
your bill, H.R. 1524. 1 have not studied the bill that will be dropped 
into the hopper today by Mrs. Lowey, but I certainly support the 
concept, and I'm sure once we are privy to the bill, itself, that we 
will embrace that legislation. 

And, hopefully, all three bills at some point can find a way to 
merge and bring out a significant piece of legislation that would, in 
fact/move forward when we talk about early intervention as well 
as the National Liberty Scholarship Fund, along with the guaran- 
teed component, which is in my bill, to make su-? that A Chance to 
Go to College would have the appropriate financing. 

Mr. Chairman, as you know, a college degree can often open a lot 
of doors to economic security. In 1991, the gap in salaries for a 30- 
year-old man with a high school degree and one with a college 
degree is 50 percent. Over the past 10 years, the cost of attending a 
private university grew from 59.5 percent, while the national per 
capita income grew by only 18 percent t 

In 1991, Mr. Chairman, a college degree is a crucial asset that is 
unavailable to many at-risk students throughout this nation We re 
well aware of that- And I think that the legislation that I m testify- 
ing on today would go to make a pilot program and show the 
trends and demonstrate what is needed in this country today. 
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Mr. Chairman, 1 would also like to say, for the record, that we 
have an opportunity now to put in place legislation that would ad- 
dress many of the problems that our at-risk students, in urban 
areas as well as rural areas in this nation, are faced with. 

Too many students do not know what they must do to graduate 
from high school with the required courses, like you just said earli- 
er, Mr. Chairman. And I think that that is one of the key problems 
that students are faced with, especially at-risk students. Too many 
students are not aware of the substantial financial assistance avail- 
able to them, 73 percent of which comes from the Federal Govern- 
ment programs that exist today, but they're unaware. 

You mentioned earlier, Mr. Chairman, when maybe they are 
aware of these different programs, it is too late, because certain re- 

?|uirements in high school courses were not obtained, and there- 
ore, they're denied access to acceptance in many of the colleges 
and universities. 

For these students, the dream of college is a dream deferred. 
Early intervention programs combined with financial assistance 
can make the dream of postsecondary education a reality for high- 
risk students in this nation. 

H.R 763, the Chance to Go to College Act, would create compre- 
hensive scholarship programs for at-risk youth operated and coordi- 
nated by the Federal Government. And I'm sure that it can be 
combined with the legislation that you are the author of, as well as 
other legislation thats already in the hopper. 

Mr. Chairman, these sponsorship programs would be located in 
50 high schools throughout the country and would combine early 
intervention education programs with financial grants of up to 
$25,000 for postsecondary education, The Chance to Go to College 
Act would include schools that are located in areas with high con- 
centrations of poverty, and schools that demonstrate parental in- 
volvement, tutoring, and role model programs, and provide expo- 
sure to college that will be given special consideration to the selec- 
tion process. 

Graduating students who would otherwise qualify for a Pel? 
grant would be awarded up to $25,000 in scholarships to use at in- 
stitutions of higher education. If a student s cost of attendance is 
less than the $25,000 that we put in this bill, Mr. Chairman, over 
the 4 year period, the grant will be reduced accordingly. 

In addition to providing early intervention programs and finan- 
cial grants to at-risk students around the country, the Chance to 
Go to College Act would test the success rates of the comprehensive 
scholarship programs operated by the Federal Government as com- 
pared to scholarship programs operated by private individuals and 
corporations. 

We in the Congress are often prevented *from creating progres- 
sive strategies because of the budget deficit, Mr. Chairman. By 
combining early intervention programs with financial assistance, 
we can get more of the bang out of the buck, and that's what we 
need in 1991 and the years to come. 

If the Federal Government can operate successful scholarship 
programs that combine these two components of educational sup- 
port for at-risk students, we could expand our services at relatively 
little cost, Mr. Chairman. The Chance to Go to College program 
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would test a new method of combining Federal education services 
to at-risk students and, if successful, help us reach more students 
at a relatively inexpensive cost. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to emphasize that the Chance to Go to Col- 
lege Act does not attempt to test the effectiveness of early inter- 
vention programs; the positive effect of these programs are well- 
documented, and we know it. This is to complement and to guaran- 
tee that type of assistance that is needed up and above what might 
be there with Pell grants and loan programs that we already have 
in existence. Instead, H.R. 763 would test a new form of Federal 
assistance that combines the power of early intervention with a 
guarantee of financial assistance. 

Before I close, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that I am famil- 
iar with, once again, your bill and Mrs. Lowey's bill, and plan in 
every way to give strong support to the two bills that are before 
the hopper. 

And I would be willing to work with you and other members of 
this committee in merging the three bills and coming with a com- 
ponent that would be good and one that we could pass in this par- 
ticular Congress and say to those at-risk students throughout this 
country that we in the Congress, will give whatever protection is 
needed in onxer to guarantee early intervention, as well as if states 
want to come in and participate, as Mrs. Lowey's bill is presenting 
in the National Liberty Scholarship Fund, along with the guaran- 
teed demonstration program that would say that we could look at 
the trends in the months and years to come, and hopefully, at 
least, make an attempt to solve many of the problems that are out 
there. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you very much for your consideration on 
H.R. 763, the Chance to Go to College Act, and I will close at this 
time. And if there are any questions from my colleagues or from 
the committee, I would be happy to try to respond to them. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Harold E. Ford follows:] 
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Kr. chairman, I would Hke to thank you and the members of your 
committee for inviting me to testify on K.R. 76 J, the Chance to 
Co Id College Act, as part of your ongoing scries of hearings cn 
the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act. 

Mr. Chairman, as you know, a college degree can open a lot of 
doors to economic security. In 1991. the gap in salaries for a 
thirty-year-old man with a high school degree and one with a 
college degree is &0 percent. 

And over the last ten years, the cost of attending a private 
university grew by !>9.5 percent, while the national per capita 
income grew by only 18 percent. 

In 1991, a college degree is a crucial asset that is unavailable 
to many at-risk students throughout the nation. 

Too many students do not know what they must do to graduate from 
high school with the reguired courses to matriculate at American 
colleges, and too many students are not aware of the substantial 
financial assistance available to them. 73 percent of which comes 
from the federal government. 

For these students, the dream of college is a dream deferred. 
Early intervention programs, combined with financial assistance, 
can make the dream of postsecondary education a reality for at- 
risk students. 
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H. R, 763, the Chance to Co to College Act, would create 
comprehensive sponsorship programs for at-risk youth operated and 
coordinated by the federal government. 

These sponsorship prolan* would be located in fifty high schools 
throughout the country, and would combine early intervention 
education progress with financial grants of up to $25,000 for 
postsecondary education. 

The Chance to Co to College Act would include schoole that are 
located in areas with high concentrations of poverty, and schools 
that demonstrate parental involvement, tutoring and role 
programs, and provide exposure to college will be given special 
consideration in the selection process. 

Graduating students who would otherwise qualify for a Pell grant 
will be awarded up to $25,000 in scholarships to use at 
institutions of higher education. If a student's cost of 
attendance is less than $25,000 over a four year period, the 
grant will be reduced accordingly. 

In addition to providing early intervention programs and 
financial grants to at-risk students around the country, the 
Chance to Co to College Act would test the success rates of the 
comprehensive sponsorship programs operated by the federal 
government as compared to sponsorship programs operated by 
private individuals and corporations. 

We in the Congress are often prevented from creating progressive 
strategics because of the budget deficit By combining early 
intervention programs with financial assistance, we can get more 
bang for our bucks. 

If the federal government can operate successful sponsorship 
programs that combine these two components of educations ^PP^t 
for at-risk students, we could expand our services at relatively 
little cost. 

The Chance to Co to College program would test a new method of 
combining federal education services to at-risk youth and ~ if 
successful — help us reach more students at a relatively 
inexpensive cost. 

Kr. Chairman, I wish tP JSm phas l M ^^^^^^^LnL^of ^earlY 

of federal assistance that combines the power of early 
intervention with a guarantee of financial assistance. 
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Before 1 close, I would like to say that I as familiar with K.J?. 
1524, Mr. Sawyer's bill, and MS. Lovey's Liberty scholarships 
bill to be introduced today. 1 would be pleased to work with 
both Nr. Sawyer and Ms. Lowey to craft the best early 
intervention and financial assistance law possible. 

Mr. Chairman, once again let mc thank you for the opportunity to 
testify before your committee. I would also like to thank Mr. 
Hayes, Ms. Unsoeld, Mr. Serrano, Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Miller, and 
Mr. Washington for their co-sponsorship of the bill. Thank you 
for your consideration of H.R. 763, the Chance to Co to College 
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Mr. Sawyer. Thank you very much, Congressman Ford. Your ap- 
proach is certainly not in competition or conflict with any ot the 
approaches that any of us have talked about and is an effective 
complement to much of what we're trying to do. 

Let me note the arrival of a couple of colleagues, and inquire 
whether Mrs. Lowey has any comments or questions that you have 

f0 ^ n Lo^ a Thank you very much. And I apologize, Mr. Chair- 
man, for being detained at another meeting. And I think what l 
will do is enter my opening statement in the record. 
Mr. Sawyer. Without objection. 

Mrs. Lowey. I just want to welcome my colleague here today. 
And I appreciate the fact that you want to work with both my col- 
league Mr. Sawyer and myself in making this the very best bill we 
can. I know your bill also has its roots in Eugene Lang s I Have A 
Dream program. # . , 

Eugene Lang has been a neighbor of mine, in fact, we ve known 
each other for more than 30 years. And I think this program has 
really made a major difference. What was so important about his 
program is not so much that it provided just resources, but that 
there was a commitment to working with these youngsters early, to 
make sure that these youngsters would have that dream, and then 
give them the resources to fulfill that dream. 

And that's what your program does, that's what mine does,and, 
certainly, my colleague Mr. Sawyer's does-is help the youngsters 
early to have that dream, intervene early, and work with them 
though mentoring, tutoring, and counseling, to help them realize 
that the way they can participate in our society, the way they can 
be productive, is to work hard, go to school, and then guarantee 
them that, because of the limits of their background of their fami- 
lies, they will not have an obstacle preventing them from getting 
that education. ,. „ 

But so many of our youngsters start out never even thinking 
that college is possible. So that's why the early intervention is so 
important, the information is so important. We must give these 
youngsters the feeling that they can do it, and if they can do it, 
lack of money is not going to stop them. 

So I'm very enthusiastic about your program, and I look t°rwar«i 
to working closely with you and my colleagues in making sure that 
our dream of ensuring that in the United States of America m 
1991, that no child will be limited from fulfilling their dream be- 
cause of the dollar, because of income. 

I know that yours, Mr. Ford, is a demonstration program. It we 
could change our priorities in this body, to what extent would ycu 
like to expand it? I know that you and I agree about the potential 
of this program, and I wondered to what extent would you see this 
program expanding and to what extent would you like to invest 
even greater resources in this program? 

Mr. Ford of Tennessee. You know, in the early stage of drafting 
this bill, Mrs. Lowey, we only had a pilot program for five schools, 
and it was after talking with members and the staff of this commit- 
tee and others around the country that it was decided that we 
would talk about one school for each state. 
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Budget-wise, or from a fiscal perspective, I don't know. I would 
leave that up to the committee here and the full committee to de- 
termine whether or not we should expand and go beyond the dem- 
onstration component of this bill with 50 schools, 

Certainly, I am very much in support of the legislation that you 
are introducing, and I want to go on that particular bill One of the 
things that we wanted to see in this particular bill, here, is that 
I'm not sure that my state and other Southern states would have 
come on board right away with your bill. 

And therefore, if we had some trends to look at to see the impact 
of the guaranteed financial aspect of it— once that early interven- 
tion is really triggered in and we can see that everyone would have 
that opportunity to go to college, and it goes up and above the Pell 
grants that students who might not be totally aware of all of the 
loan programs that are available — if we want to exceed the demon- 
stration 50 schools here, that's fine, but I would leave it up to the 
committee in saying that we would have to look at it from a fiscal 
standpoint. 

Mrs. Lowey. Thank you, and I appreciate you comment that al- 
though your bill didn't include state involvement, you certainly are 
supportive of state involvement- 
Mr. Ford of Tennessee. Very much so. 

Mrs. Lowey. Because I think it's so important to maximize our 
dollars, And in some states, they really have shown some initia- 
tive — such as New York— and they are very aggressive in providing 
assistance to students. So if we can build on these programs and 
maximize our dollars, certainly, in these difficult times— while my 
colleague, Mr. Sawyer and others, are changing our priorities and 
making sure that education comes first, we can help more and 
more of our children succeed. 

1 look forward to continuing to work with you in creating the 
very best program we can have for our youngsters. And I thank 
you very much. 

Mr. Ford of Tennessee. We estimate our bill with the 50 schools 
participating will cost about $25 million. If we go beyond that, nat- 
urally, we have to start looking at the cost. In knowing that we are 
working under budget restraints here in the Congress, I'm wonder- 
ing whether or not that would put us in position to place the legis- 
lation in jeopardy. I would certainly not want to think so. 

Hopefully we could expand, and I would be happy to work with 
you and other members of the committee in seeing what we can do 
as we try maybe to merge some of the components of all three of 
the pieces of legislation. 

Mrs. Lowey. I think what is most important is that all of us 
make it very clear that we no longer have the luxury of devoting 
such a small percentage of our total dollars to education. We talk 
about jobs being lost, we talk about competitiveness— just this 
morning we were talking about the possibility of losing 5,000 more 
jobs in a specific industry. We hear this every day in my district 
and your district. 

And if we are not convinced that education is the key, after all 
the rhetoric, then I don't know how we're going to be convinced. 
And it's up to all of us to turn the rhetoric into results and make 
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this program a reality. And I look forward to working with you to 

do so. , 
Mr. Ford of Tennessee. And the same is here, thank you very 

much. 

Mrs. Lowey. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Nita Lowey follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE NIT A N, LOWEY 
HEARING OH THE REAUTHORIZATION OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT 
EARLY INTERVENTION PROGRAMS 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 15, 2991 



MR. CHAIRMAN, I WANT TO THANK YOU FOR HOLDING TODAY'S 
HEARING ON EARLY INTERVENTION PROGRAMS. I AM CONVINCED THAT 
STRENGTHENING OUTREACH AND INTERVENTION SERVICES DURING THE HIGH 
SCHOOL AND MIDDLE SCHOOL YEARS IS ONE Of OUR MOST IMPORTANT TASKS 
DURING THIS REAUTHORIZATION PROCESS. 

OUR NATION URGENTLY NEEDS WORKERS WHO ARE EDUCATED TO MEET 
THE ECONOMIC CHALLENGES WE WILL FACE IN THE COMING CENTURY. 
HOWEVER, COLLEGE ENROLLMENT OF LOW-INCOME AND MINORITY YOUTH IS 
DECLINING. PRECIOUS HUMAN RESOURCES ARE LOST AS THESE CHILDREN 
DROP OUT OF SCHOOL AND THEIR ABILITY TO SUCCEED IS SERIOUSLY 
DIMINISHED. 

IF WE HOPE TO AVOID A SERIOUS ECONOMIC CRISIS, WE MUST ACT 
NOW TO ENSURE THAT MORE OF OUR STUDENTS COMPLETE COLLEGE. THERE 
ARE ALREADY MANY INNOVATIVE PROGRAMS TO ENCOURAGE POOR AND 
MINORITY YOUNGSTERS TO COMPLETE HIGH SCHOOL AND GO ON TO COLLEGE. 
THE GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE'S RECENT STUDY OF THESE PROGRAMS 
FOUND THAT TWO KINDS OFFER CONSIDERABLE PROMISE: (X) 
COMPREHENSIVE EARLY INTERVENTION PROGRAMS; AND (2) EARLY 
GUARANTEES OF STUDENT AID. 

TODAY, I AM INTRODUCING A BILL, THE NATIONAL LIBERTY 
SCHOLARSHIP PARTNERSHIP ACT . WHICH ItlLL HELP US PROVIDE BOTH 

OF THESE IMPORTANT SERVICES. IN FACT, IT WILL DRAMATICALLY 
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CHANCE OUR APPROACH TO HIGHER EDUCATION BY PROVIDING ALL NEEDY 
STUDENTS WITH A VIRTUAL 012ABAH1EE THAT COST WILL HOT BE AN 
OBSTACLE TO COLLEGE ATTENDANCE. 

THIS ACT IS MODELED ON INNOVATIVE PROGRAMS IN NEW YORK STATE 
WHICH HERE PIONEERED BY GOVERNOR CUOMO. THE BILL INCLUDES THE 
FOLLOWING ESSENTIAL COMPON«WTSS 

O MU2mh UBXXn P^NTNERSHIPS, PROVIDING COMPREHENSIVE EARLY 
INTERVENTION PROGRAMS DESIGNED TO KEEP AT-RISK STUDENTS IN 
SCHOOL AND TO PREPARE THEM FOR POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION; AND 

o gaUfiMM. t-TBERTV OTWiMHlW. OFFERING "LAST DOLLAR- 
SCHOLARSHIP AID, IN ADDITION TO PELL GRANTS AND STATE 
GRANTS, TO HELP STUDENTS MEET THE FULL COSTS OP ATTENDING A 
PUBLIC COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY, INCLUDING TUITION, ROOM AND 
BOARD. BOOKS, AND OTHER COSTS. THIS AMOUNT COULD ALSO BE 
USED FOR THE COSTS OF ATTENDING A PRIVATE COLLEGE OR 
UNIVERSITY. 

ENACTMENT OF THIS BILL WOULD REPRESENT A LANDMARK CHANGE IN 
OUR APPROACH TO HIGHER EDUCATION. ITS COMBINATION OF ESSENTIAL 
SUPPORTIVE SERVICES AND A TUITION GUARANTEE WILL SPUR MANY 
ADDITIONAL YOUTHS TO ENTER COLLEGE AND BECOME PRODUCTIVE MEMBERS 
OF OUR WORKFORCE. IT WILL REDUCE COSTS ASSOCIATED WITH WELFARE 
AND CRIMINAL JUSTICE, AND INCREASE OUR PRODUCTIVITY AT A TIME OF 
GROWING CONCERN ABOUT OUR ECONOMIC FUTURE. 

J AM EXTREMELY PLEASED THAT DR. CORNELIUS FOLEY, PRESIDENT 
OF THE NEW YORK STATE HIGHER EDUCATION SERVICES CORPORATION , IS 
HERE WITH US TODAY , REPRESENTING GOVERNOR CUOHO, TO FURTHER 
ELABORATE ON THE ADVANTAGES OF REPLICATING THESE TYPE OF PROGRAMS 
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OH A NATIONWIDE BASIS. X UX>K FORWARD TO HIS TESTIMONY. 

FINALLY, X WOULD LIKE TO MENTION THAT SEVERAL OP NY 
COLLEAGUES, INCLUDING CONGRESSMAN HAROLD FORD, AND MY COLLEAGUE 
NR. SAWYER, HAVE ALSO INTRODUCED EXCELLENT BILLS TO IMPROVE OUR 
EARLY INTERVENTION EFFORTS. IN FACT, MR. SAWYER HAS INTRODUCED 
THE "SCAN BILL," A PARTICULARLY PROMISING BILL WHICH I HAVE 
COSPCNSORED. I AM HOPEFUL THAT WE CAN ALL WORK TOGETHER TO 
PRODUCE FINAL EARLY INTERVENTION PROVISIONS WHICH WILL PROVIDE 
THE BEST POSSIBLE SERVICES FOR OUR NATION'S STUDENTS. IN DOING 
SO, WE WILL GREATLY EXPAND OPPORTUNITIES FOR YOUNG AMERICANS AND 
ENHANCE OUR NATION'S COMPETITIVENESS. 

THANK YOU VERY MUCH, 
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Mr. Sawyer. Let me just add, very briefly, that when we talk 
about education, it seems to me, it's important to recognize, that 
years ago we talked about entitling every kid m this country to 
12yearTof education if they wanted to take advantage of it That 
was sufficient at a time when we were moving from farm ^ factory 
and from rural environment and an agrarian society into an urban 

° n One hundred years later, I'm just not sure th^ that same 12 
vears 180 days a year, is sufficient to meet the needs of a kid who 
TOne to b? a Competitive producer in not just the American 
wofkpllcebut in what is a global workplace. You're right on 
target. 

Mr cSSETn. Sorry, Mr. Ford, I wasn't here, but I'll catch up 
We ato have a benefactor in Kansas City, Ewing Koffmrm, who 
owns the Royals among other things and ne has F^fted young- 
sters in the inner city with the opportunity to go to college if they 
stay drug-free and in school-pay their way hundreds of them. 
Xnd I gather that has the same thrust as this There are some 
people who have money and who want to spend it themselves, and 
I encourage them to do that as well. 

Thank you for coming today. n , „ A , T 

Mr Ford of Tennessee. Thank you, Mr Coleman. And I must 
say even Mr. Koffman's partner was Mr Fogleman, out of my 
home town of Memphis,and he had a similar P^^ 1 /^ 
high school students who graduated with a B average or above 
could go to Memphis State University free, on his account He paid 
for alf of the tuition costs for all of the students who graduated 
from the public school system. So he had a similar program. 

And we do, in fact, encourage the private sector to do more of 
th^buTat Sie same time, we think that the two P^es of legisla- 
tion that the members of this committee have already introduced 
along with this piece of legislation, that we «^,^ °**5£ 
with something that would be very significant tnatwould ^ 
ment what the private sector is doing, and even urge the private 

"S? Co^Zl* Ve^'good- Chairman Sawyer has asked if I have 
an opentnT^tement. I'll delay the entire stotement, but for pur- 
ges of the record, let me submit it and also emphasize this need 

f ° r c^r r ^ In my district, we have a large rural 

population which is first generation college attendance fX*™ 
d*t know how to pursue It, in many case*. So we set up _a demon- 
stration project through a grant from the Departmentj of BM» 
called Access. This program incorporates high schcx>l counselors 
with rural youngster? and gives them access to information regard- 
ing how to apply to colleges and how to get a scholarship and fi- 
nliclaraid.Tmatches them up, hopefully, with a mentor it j the 
community who will follow that youngster and try to give them 
support, and hopefully, they will eventually come back to that com- 

"AnT'finally, the University of Missouri has ten™ry h eW»l. 
We will have again, for the third year, a group of 40or 50 young- 
store who have participated in a summer 1 week program at the 
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university, on campus. They get an actual taste of college life, and 
exposure to the library system, the computer system, the dorm sys- 
tems, all the things available on a college campus. And all of these 
things have allowed some of our rural youngsters to know more 
about college ahead of time and they may attend college because of 
that. 

So we're hopeful that possibly this could be something we could 
also build on, Mr, Chairman, providing this early intervention and 
information dissemination. The TRIO program has done very well 
in this regard, and there are a lot of good ideas. So I want to prof- 
fer the one that we've had some experience with. 

I thank you for that opportunity. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. E. Thomas Coleman follows:] 

Statement of Hon. E. Thomas Cousman, a Representative in Congress ruou ths 

Stats or Mjssoubi 

Mr. Chairman, I join you in welcoming this morning's witnesses on a topic of in- 
creasing Congressional interest, which is the need to create comprehensive Federal 
programs for early intervention and information dissemination lor pre-bigh school 
students. 

Witnesses at earlier hearings have testified about the need to inform students, at 
the sixth or seventh grade level, about Federal aid programs which provide access to 
postsecondary education opportunities. Studies indicate that few students or their 
parents are aware of Federal grant or loan programs, ami consequently, they ail-to- 
often assume that higher education or postsecondary training are beyond their fi- 
nancial means. 

Too often, these ar*» the students who finish their formal education when they 
leave high school— t *aer as a dropout, or with a high school diploma which is no 
longer a guarantee of more than a minimum wage job. 

Clearly, the TRIO programs have done important work in encouraging disadvan- 
taged, minority, ami first generation college-bound students to pursue a college 
degree or seek postsecondary training. Appropriations for these programs have 
more than doubled in the last decade, and these programs will continue to play an 
important role in encouraging the completion of high school and the transition to 
postsecondary education. 

In m y northwest Missouri district, Federal funds have supported a demonstration 
program, designed to encourage high school students in rural communities to con- 
tinue their education beyond high school and to consider careers and jobs which re- 
quire advanced education and training. 

For the past 3 years, Project ACCESS has provided students, teachers, and guid- 
ance counselors with information about career choices, higher education opportuni- 
ties, and about Federal, State, and private sources of financial assistance. 

The prog ram h as sought to match students with "mentors" in their communities, 
who could provide the support, guidance, and role-modeling for students in small, 

rural towns and school districts. 

Finally, to ease the transition from school to college, ACCESS students spend a 
week during the summer at the University of Missouri-Columbia campus. Because 
of ACCESS, students in my district who never considered going to college, are now 
attending institutions throughout Missouri. These students have, themselves, 
become successful role models for their peers. 

Given the number of bills already introduced in Congress, "early intervention*' is 
an idea whose time has arrived. Clearly, we must increase the number of students 
in the educational pipeline. And we must take measures to insure that these stu- 
dents leave high school with an education which wilt enable them to take advantage 



f welcome today s witnesses and look forward to their testimony. 

Mr. Ford of Tennessee. Mr. Coleman, let me just have one 
word. I mentioned, earlier, in my statement that I represent an 
urban area, that's true, but the programs that we're talking about 
really will address many of the needs in, basically what you have 
said, urban as well as rural arsas— and the need, whether it's the 
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TRIO program, or the program that's offered by Mr. Sawyer or by 
Mre to^y a^ong with the bill that we are discussing now, I 
strongl^ w^ld agree with you, the rural areas as well as urban 



areas. _ _, 7 

Mr IteED^ankVu,' Mr. Chairman. I want to commend you 
and my^lleagueMre Lowey, and Mr. Ford, for your leadersh.p on 
thta ^porS^ue. We cai?t hope or expect to nave young people 
gofng on tohigher education if they don't have knowledge about 
now to get there and, more importantly, how to Qjbrit 

And evidence is rap dly accumulating in field hearings— l just at 
tended oneto Washington State-that informing young people and 
their parents on how to get into school is critical. 

I also want to reiterate the point that Mrs. Lowey made that 
there are states in the country now that are very receptive toa 
Partnership with the Federal Government to provide guaranteed 
SSe^ Educations for young people who need this type ^ support 
and who are willing to comir t themselves a course of conduct that 

^vSS^SftmSli developed the Children's Crusade. 
whTch ^S^milari WTeve, to New yS? State's Liberty Program. 
The Children's Crusade will guarantee young people an opportum- 
ty to go to state supported Institutions if they can perform aca- 
demtclny and qualify for the institution. And I think we re reach- 
ing hf^^ the Chairman suggested that we>e realizing tha 

inorder to compete in the ^^^'19^^^ but £d£ 
education extending, not through the 12th grade, but really 
through college and through postsecondary education. 

And so the efforts of my colleagues are very much appreciated 
I'm pleased to support their efforts and commend them. Inank 
you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sawyer. Thank you, Mr. Reed. 

Mr. IIrrS. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My apolo^es for being 
late, I, too, was delayed by another meeting. At this time I don t 
believe I have any questions for Mr. Ford. Thank you. 

& / have^Lticns this mor„i„g,but 1 app^la* 

Maori's efforts and his excellent insights in tins regard. Thank 
you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Sawyer. Mr. Hayes? r , . on T illst want 

Mr Hayes I have no questions either, Mr. Chairman, 1 just want 
OTr - T " * " £L* ftl ;«»mHnption of this Piece of legisla- 




mg. 
Mr. 



Sawyer. Without objection. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr Frtnn OF TENNESSEE. Thank VOU. 

Mr Sawyer. I real^ appreciate your contribution this morning 
and toe whole range of thoughtful comments. It was useful, 1 ap- 

^fse^nd ^Uhis morning will consist of Daniel Saracino, 
Paula Martin, ^eanor Chelimsky. Cornelius Foley, Kristme Mac- 
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Dermott, Arnoldo Rodriguez, and John Jenson. Please join us at 
the table. Til give you a few minutes to get yourselves settled. 

Well, good morning and welcome to all of you. We'll hear first 
from Daniel Saracino who is the Dean of Admissions at Santa 
Clara University. 

STATEMENTS OF DANIEL SARACINO, DEAN OF ADMISSIONS, 
SANTA CLARA UNIVERSITY, SANTA CLARA, CALIFORNIA; 
PAULA MARTIN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, THE EAST HARLEM 
COLLEGE AND CAREER COUNSELING PROGRAM, NEW YORK. 
NEW YORK; ELEANOR CHELIMSKY. ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER 
GENERAL, PROGRAMS EVALUATION AND METHODOLOGY DIVI- 
SION, GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE, WASHINGTON, DC; AC- 
COMPANIED BY FRITZ MULHAUSER, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, 
PROGRAM EVALUATION AND METHODOLOGY DIVISION, GEN- 
ERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE, WASHINGTON, DC; AND KATHLEEN 
WHITE. PROJECT MANAGER, PROGRAM EVALUATION AND 
METHODOLOGY DIVISION, GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON. DC; CORNELIUS FOLEY, PRESIDENT. STATE OF 
NEW YORK HIGHER EDUCATION SERVICES CORPORATION, 
ALBANY, NEW YORK; KRISTINE MACDERMOTT. ASSISTANT 
PROVOST. ENROLLMENT MANAGEMENT, UNIVERSITY OF 
AKRON. AKRON, OHIO; ARNOLDO RODRIGUEZ. PRINCIPAL, 
MCALLEN, TEXAS; AND JOHN JENSON, PRESIDENT. HEP/CAMP 
ASSOCIATION. BOISE STATE UNIVERSITY, BOISE, IDAHO 

Mr. Saracino. My testimony today comes from another experi- 
ence, as well. I was one of the many students who financed his edu- 
cation through the National Defense Student Loan Program, as 
well as through on-campus jobs and summer employment. Our 
eldest daughter, in fact, is now finishing her freshman year in the 
same way— loans and work. 

For my family, there has never been a question about postsec- 
ondarv education and its benefits. But we have had the support 
and the advantages that are not easily available to many of our 
youth today. We all know that, more often than not, today that is 
not the case for so many of our youth. 

It is with a sense of conviction that I speak about the need to 
intervene early in the lives of many students and their parents if 
they are to make the most of the many postsecondary education ex- 
periences available to them. 

That intervention has two phases. First, counselors should work 
closely and carefully with students and their parents or guardians 
to ensure that the courses chosen and the attention given to com- 
pleting them is commensurate with future acceptance into postsec- 
ondary education. 

Second, counselors must be able to impart specific information 
regarding financial aid possibilities that are available for well-pre- 
pared and qualified students. 

My association, the National Association of College Admission 
Counselors, places the highest priority on legislation such as the 
Student Counseling and Assistance Network Act, H.R. 1524, that 
was recently introduced by Representative Thomas Sawyer. We 
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also look forward to studying closely the approach to early inter- 
vention taken by Representative Nita Lowey and others. 

NACAC is an association of more than 5,000 counselors whose 
primary area of expertise is guiding students through the difficult 
and sometimes confusing transition from high school to postsecond- 
ary education. Our members work at both the secondary and col- 
lege levels, and can be found in both public and private institu- 

U °You might wonder why we are so interested in early interven- 
tion counseling activities. Well, one only needs to look at the demo- 
graphic figures for my own home state, California. In less than 1U 
years, people of color will make up the majority of our students en- 
rolled in our schools. . . M .. 

One of the most respected education institutions in the Nation is 
in my home state, the University of California. Well, as mandated 
by the state, the UC system is charged with educating the too ll.b 
percent of our state's graduating seniors. Recent figures reveal that 
only 4 5 percent of our African American students and 5 percent of 
our Hispanic American students graduating this year are eligible 
for the UC system. , 

To put it another way, out of 100 African American students now 
starting in 10th grade, only 4 will be academically eligible for the 
UC system. For Hispanic Americans, that figure is not much better 
at 7 out of 100. We have to reach these students earlier and more 
f?fT(*cfcivf?lv 

Why is this happening? Often, postsecondary education is not 
seen as a viable option for this segment of our population for many 
reasons, among them are a lack of knowledge about a qualifying 
course of study, how to secure tutorial and mentoring help, infor- 
mation about realistic financial aid possibilities, and how to actual- 
ly apply for both admission and financial aid. 

If we are to have a pool of qualified and motivated students en- 
tering our institutions, we must begin to work with students and 
parents when dreams and aspirations for the future are still flexi- 
ble and open. . , , , * 

There are three truisms about today s students: number one, stu- 
dents need strong precollege guidance and counseling and admis- 
sion counseling programs to assist in the various transitions; 
number two, students need better and more accessible information 
about preparing for and choosing postsecondary education; number 
three, far too many students, especially people of color and the eco- 
nomically disadvantaged, remain underserved in American educa- 
tion. This lack of information, coupled with deficiencies in our edu- 
cational experience, translates into the underrepresentation ot 
these students in our postsecondary institutions. , 

The members of NACAC believe that the Federal financial aid 
system can provide incentives to find a way out to the poverty/ wel- 
fare cycle for young Americans who are at risk because of tamiiy 
circumstances beyond their control. We also think that the work- 
ing families of modest means can hope for a productive way ot lite 
for their children because of the body of education programs that 

now exist. % , , ... 

Because of these convictions, we developed a program with a 
grant from the Edna McConnell Clark Foundation that we call 
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Parents and Counselors Together or PACT, This is directed, specifi- 
cally, at elementary and middle school populations and provides in- 
formation to parents and training for those who work the families 
and youth— 'from the counselors and principals to the playground 
supervisors and case workers—about the possibilities of postsecond- 
ary education for their students. 

We are now evaluating the program's success after 2 years of op- 
eration and are extremely encouraged by what we see* But no 
matter how successful this and similar programs are, they can only 
reach a small fraction of those who need our support. That is why 
we call for the Federal intervention program. 

The Federal program should include a component that collects 
information about existing programs and makes the details avail- 
able to communities that want to install or upgrade programs of 
their own, as spelled out in Mr. Sawyer's bill. 

It should also contain provisions to alert families to the price 
tags associated with educational options, including the specifics of 
loans, grants, and scholarship programs that they might be quali- 
fied for. 

Finally, it should contain a counselor training component, and 
counselors must receive better training, information, and resources 
to enable them to better serve the public. 

Many schools, today, do not place an emphasis on or provide an 
adequate precollege guidance program. We know that most coun- 
selors want to make this a part of their daily routine, but they lack 
the time, resources, and formal training. 

And while such services are important for all students in all 
schools, regardless of economic status, it is axiomatic that the 
schools that provide the most limited services and have the fewest 
resources are the ones that need them the most. And so, the cycle 
perpetuates itself: the underserved become the most underrepre- 
sented in higher education, and something must be done to break 
this cycle. 

This is documented in the GAO July 1990 report entitled, "Gaps 
in Parents' and Students' Knowledge of School Costs and Financial 
Aid" that I assume Ms. Chelimsky could address. 

Yesterday, you heard testimony about the need for simplification 
of the process and of the forms used. That is very important. We 
are convinced, however, that training, tools and resources are also 
critical to complete the package. H.R. 1524 rightly calls for counsel- 
or training* In so doing, it restores a service that was once a part of 
the Department of Education. 

Some of you may recall that in the 1970s, special training was 
made available to counselors as well as to financial aid administra- 
tors and business officers. This is i : longer the case, and parents 
and students are the poorer becaiu % >f it. I'm sure you are also 
aware of the demise of the much useu Student Guide that helped 
in financial aid. 

Rather than eliminating guidance resources, NACAC believes 
that the Federal Government should develop better quality, more 
complete resources, and distribute them to a wider audience. This 
should include videotapes, audiotapes, and software information 
programs. 
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Technology does exist today to establish a comprehensive date 
baiTmcSg financial aid sources, explanations of various pro- 
£Sns X £ eligible, how to apply, and the academic adrmss ions 
programs. This might be available to schools, libraries, youth cen- 

16 Acc^rdinrtoOMB WATCH, 97 percent of our studente today 
haveTcomputer on site. This would be of great help to 'the coun- 
selors as thev work with families. Such a system might also pro- 
vide so™ ^^^^ assessment of future financial assistance. 

In Snclus o"n, Mr. Chairman, the members of my association are 
committed to providing ^counseling services ^ t%f a f e " te ™°J d n J 
though the school to college transition. We ask that you consider 
heS us to properly guide American families by including an 
ea^mtSventfon component in the Higher Education Act of 196R 
We believe that this is a valid and necessary activity for the 
United States government, that will pay great dividends for each 

^intervening early in the school careers of ch^ren we can 
prepare the work force and professionals needed for the future. 

^The prepared statement of Daniel Saracino follows:] 
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Und^rglSe Admission., Ssnta Clara University, California 

Mr, Saraclno hold, a bachelor, degree In government and a degree 
to educational adn.lni.tr.Mon from the Unlverrity of Notre Dam. . *»d**8 
employed there a. an adml«.lon. officer until 1977 when he left to become 
W^toV of AdmlMlon. at Santa Clara University. Since 1984, he ha. 
.erved a. Dean of Undergraduate A Imla.lon. at Santa Clara. 

He ha. been chair of the board of director, of the Articulation Council of 
California; chair of the admissions council of the Amoc of 
Independent California College, and Universities; chair of the^ T" 8t " n 
region executive committee of The College Board; and 1. a number of the 
Svlwry committee of the California Student Opportunity and Acres. 
SogrmI ™. program ha. a 92 million dollar budget and reach.. 30 000 
unX^presanted youth In C.Ufornla. He held a number of leader.hlp 
ZnTftSSitora Association of CoUege Admission Counselors before 
^^Z^TSaO^rS^i^ of the National Association 
of College Admission Counselor.. 

Mr. Saraclno Is married with three children, each of whom are at different 
level, of schooling- -college, high school and elementary school. 
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Mr- Chairman, I am Dan Saracino, President -Gleet of the National 
Association of College Admission Counselors and Dean of Undergraduate 
Admission of Santa Clara University. My testimony today comes from 
another experience, as well: I was one of the many students who financed 
his education through the National Defense Student Loan Program in 
addition to summer and on-campus Jobs. Our eldest daughter is now 
finishing her freshman year of college in the same way: loans and work. 
For my family, there has never boon a question" about post secondary 
education and its benefits. But, we have had the advantage of support, 
encouragement, and clear information about how to prepare for and finance 
these opportunities. We all know that, more often than not, today that is 
not the case for many of our young students. 

It is with both a sense of honor and conviction that I speak about 
the need to intervene early in the lives of students and their parents if 
they axe to make the most of the many postsecondary education 
experiences that are available to qualified students. 

That intervention has two phases: 

First, counselors should work closely and carefully with students and 
their parents or guardians to ensure that the courses chosen and the 
attention given to completing them is commensurate with future acceptance 
Into postsecondary education* 

Second, counselors must be able to impart specific Information 
regarding financial aid possibilities that are available for well prepared 
and qualified students* 
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My association places the highest priority on legislation such as the 
Student Counseling and Assistance Network or SCAN--H.R. JS24--that was 
recently introduced by Representative Thomas Sawyer. We are also 
intrigued with other approaches to early intervention such as the 
legislation sponsored by Representative Harold Ford and the so called "I 
Have a Dream" approach of working with students, and we look forward to 
studying closely the approach to early Intervention taken by 
Representative Nlta Lowey and others. 

I might also add that the American Council on Education, the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals, the College Board, the 
National Association of Student Financial Aid Administrators, and the 
National School Boards Association, to name a few of our colleagues, all 
see the need for early Intervention activities along the lines that we 

will discuss today. 

By way of background, we are an association of more than 5,000 
counselor, working in American education whose primary area of expertise 
is guiding students through the difficult and sometimes confusing 
transition from high school to postsecondary education. Our members 
work at both the secondary school and college levels and can be found in 
public, private and parochial institutions. 

Given this sketch of our membership, you might wonder why we are 
•o interested In early intervention counseling activities for 6th, 7th, 
and 8tb grade students. One only needs to look at the demographic 
figures for my state of California. In less than 10 years, people of color 
will be a majority of students enrolled in our schools. 
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One of the most respected educational institutions In the nation is 
In my home state— the University of California. As mandated by "The 1990 
Master Plan for Higher Education in California/ the University of 
California system is charged with educating the top 12 1/2 percent of the 
state's graduating seniors. Recent statewide figures reveal that only 4 
1/2 percent of our African American high school seniors and 5 percent of 
our Hispanic American high school seniors who are graduating now are 
oliglble for admission to UCal. 

Since the Hispanic population Is multiplying at a most significant 
rate, and if only S percent will continue to be eligible, the total number 
of non-eligible students will be astronomical* 

To put it another way, out of 100 African American students now 
starting in 10th grade in California, only 4 will be acadenicaily eligible 
for admission to the UC system. For Hispanic Americans, the figure is 
sot much better, it is 7 percent. We have to reach these students earlier 
and more effectively. 

Why is this happening? Often, pestsecondary education Is not seen 
as a viable option for this segment of our population for many reasons; 
among them are a lack of knowledge about a qualifying course of study, 
how to secure tutorial or mentoring help, information about realistic 
financial aid possibilities, and how to actually apply for admission and 
aid. 

If we are to have a pool of qualified and motivated students entering 
our pestsecondary institutions: trade, technical , and vocational schools, 
and private and public colleges and universities, we must begin to work 
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with students and paints when dream, and aspirations for the future ar, 

stHI flexible and open. 

There are three truisms about today's student, that I will cover In 

my testimony: 

1. Students noed strong precoltoge guidance and counseling and 
college admission counseling programs to assist in the various transitions 
that they will face in their schooling experiences. 

2. students need better and more accessible Information about 
preparing for, choosing, and enrolling In postsecondary education. 

3. Far too many students, especially people of color and the 
oconomically disadvantaged, remain underserved in American education. 
The lack of service and information, coupled with other deficiencies in 
the educational experience, translates into the underrepresentation of 
these students at our colleges and universities. 

Underlying these three obvious truth, are the frustrations suffered 
by students, parents, and counselors alike as they try to formulate 
well-informed, quality decisions about postsecondary education. 

Need for Early Inter vention Programs 

The member, of NACAC believe that the federal financial aid system 
can provide Incentive, to find a way out of the poverty/ welfare cycle for 
young American, who are at-risk because of family circumstance, beyond 
their control. We also think that working families of modest means can 
hope for a productive way of life for their children, because of the body 
of education programs that now exist. 
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Because of these convictions, we developed e program, with ft grant 
from the Edna McConneH Clark Foundation, that we call Parents and 
Counselors Together or PACT* This Is directed specifically at elementary 
and middle school populations and provides information to parents, and 
training for those who work with families and youth— from counselors and 
principals to playground supervisors and case workers— about the 
possibilities of postseeondary education. We are now evaluating the 
programs 1 success after two years of operation and we are very 
encouraged by what we hear. 

No matter how successful this and similar programs are, however, 
they can reach only a small fraction of those who need such support. 
That is why we call for a federal early Intervention program. 

The federal program should include * component that collects 
Information about existing programs and make the details available to 
communities that want to Install or upgrade programs of their own. 

It should also contain provisions to alert families to the "price 
Ugs* associated with each educational option, including the specifics of 
grant, loan, and scholarship programs that exist for qualified students. 

Finally, it should contain a counselor training component. 
Counselors must receive better training, information, and resources to 
enable them to better serve the public. 



Strengthen ing Counseling In the Schools 

After guidance In course selection and college entrance requirements, 
students need specific information about financial aid programs, how they 
work, who la eligible, how to apply, and the timelines for notification. 
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Many school* today do not place an emphasis on or provide an 
adequate precollege guidance ami counseling program. We know that moat 
counselors want to make this a part of their daily routine, but they lack 
ttos, resources, and formal training. And, while such services are 
Important for all students In all schools, regardless oV acomvatc status, 
It Is axiomatic that the schools that provide the most limited services 
and have the feweat resources are the ones that need them the moat. And 
so, the cycle perpetuates Itself: the underserved become the most 
underrepresented in higher education. Something must be done to break 
this cycle. 

This is documented in the General Accounting Office July 1990 
report: "Gaps in Parents' and Students 9 Knowledge of School Costs and 
Federal Aid." it states that 'In assessing basic knowledge levels, we 
found that studente and parents knew surprisingly little about financial 
aid for higher education or the costs of postseoondary schools* A major 
national study In 1980 found that only 12 percent of high school 
sophomores were aware of the Pell Grant program and only 8 percent were 
aware of Stafford Loans* . . .Parents lacked information about financial aid 

throughout their children's junior high end high school years Further, 

we found that there was a relation between e family's Income and Its level 
of s wars nets of federal financial aid.* 

Yesterday, you heard testimony about the need for simplification of 
the process and of the forme need* That la very important. Ws are 
convinced, however, that training, tools, and resources are necessary to 
complete the package. H.R. 1524 rightly calls for counselor training. 
In so doing, it restores a service that waa once a part of the Department 
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of Education. Scene of you may recall that In tha 1970s, apart*! training 
waa made available to counselors as wall as to financial aid 
administrators and business officers, This ia no longer the case, and 
parents and students are the y carer for it. 

Improved and Accessible Information 

Along with this cut tatck In training, resources are also harder to 
find. For example: until last year the Department published a 
comprehensive and much- used handbook about federal student aid, titled 
The Student Guide: Financial Aid from the U.S. Department of 
Education . This excellent publication was reduced from 82 pages to 
under 20 pages last year because of budget reductions. 

Rather than eliminating guidance resources, NACAC believes that the 
federal government should develop better quality , more complete 
resources, and disseminate them to a wider audience. This should include 
videotapes, audiotapes, and software information programs* 

Technology exists today to establish a comprehensive computer data 
base system, containing financial aid sources , explanations of the various 
programs, who ia eligible, how to apply, and admission programs. This 
might be made available to schools, libraries, youth centers, and 
elsewhere. (According to 0MB WATCH, 97 percent of our schools today 
have a computer on site.) This would be a great help to counselors as 
they work with families. Such a system might also provide some kind of 
early assessment of future financial assistance. 

It would also go far to eliminate an undesirable side-effect of the 
lack of Information, Over the past few years an industry has grown that 
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collects and Mils Information about financial aid. Usually, It is a 
compilation of publicly svallabla data that la free for tha asking. What 
Is sold often Is out-of-date and Is usually Incomplete. Yet, the 
businesses ara thriving bacausa parants ara dasparata for this kind of 
centralized Information and thay ara willing to spand scarce dollars to 
gat It. The situation Is rlpa for fraud and abusa. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion, Mr, Chairman, tha members of tha National Association 
of Collage Admission Counselors are committed to providing counseling 
services to students moving through the school to college transition. We 
ask that you consider helping us to properly guide American families by 
including an early Intervention component In tha Higher Education Act of 
1965. We believe that this Is a valid and necessary activity for the 
United States government that will pay great dividends for each dollar 
spent. 

By intervening early in the school careers of children, working with 
them and their parents regarding the benefits of a postsecondary 
education, instilling In all parties a sense of the time and energy needed 
to achieve worthwhile goals, and providing the proper training for 
counselors and others to whom youth look for guidance and help, we can 
prepare the workforce and professionals needed for the future. 
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Mr. Sawyer. Thank you very much for your thoughtful testimo- 
ny. 

Ms. Paula Martin of the East Harlem College and Career Coun- 
seling Program, welcome. 

Ms. Martin. Thank you, Good morning members of the subcom- 
mittee and Chairman Sawyer. I sit before you this morning to ad- 
dress the need for early intervention in education for our nations 
youth. I also come before you today with over 17 years of experi- 
ence working in educational opportunity programs, most notably, 
TRIO, In that time I have served in both the Upward Bound and 
the Talent Search programs, holding staff positions ranging from 
teacher to director. 

Currently, I am the executive director of a program called the 
East Harlem College and Career Counseling Program, which is a 
nonprofit community-based program in East Harlem, New York. 
That program has had 14 years of experience with the Talent 
Search program. And in 1989, we were fortunate enough to be one 
of 58 programs in the country who received a middle schools initia- 
tive. That was one of the first Federal initiatives to link, I believe, 
elementary and junior high school with postsecondary education. 

In addition, I am testifying on behalf of the National Council of 
Educational Opportunity Associations and, most importantly, for 
the young people of our nation, who will need early intervention 
programs in oitier to have meaningful survival. 

I would like to begin by telling you a little bit about how our pro- 
gram works. Our middle schools component began with 50 students 
in 7th and 8th grade in October of 1989. And to give you an idea of 
what a typical week might be for a student in our program, each 
student takes 45 minutes of Math and English instruction once a 
week, each student also receives 1 hour of tutoring in Math and 
English, we also have available for students a homework lab. 

Each student also receives individual and group counseling in 
such areas as motivation, personal needs, and academics. As part of 
that counseling, we also have students signing contracts in which 
they have reached agreement with the counselor and themselves as 
to their short- and long-term goals. 

Each student takes a career interest inventory, again, to begin to 
address what their interest and their needs might be as far as 
career aspirations. Each student takes 4 weeks of a workshop in 
study skills and test-taking techniques. We also have selected stu- 
dents who receive SSAT or Secondary School Admissions Test prep- 
aration classes. We provide college trips for our students, and we 
also have a parent involvement component which is absolutely es- 
sential. 

Our program is run in the school, after school, 4 days out of the 
week. Each student spends a minimum of 3Vfe hours a week with 
our program. Our staff include teachers from within the school as 
well as outside of the school, tutors who consist of college and grad- 
uate students, a counselor, and a part-time assistant. 

A typical student in our program is 12 or 13 years old, a minori- 
ty youngster from a one-parent household with at least three sib- 
lings, eligible and part of the school free lunch program. At least 
one member of the family is involved with drugs either as a dealer 
or a user. The student knows a youngster or a member of their 
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family who has died violently. Their parents have no more thana 
high school diploma. Their average household income is $9,500. 
And these youngsters live 1 day at time, for fear that tomorrow is 
not promised. 

They are streetwise and they obey street rules. This further 
sharpens their skills in being able to differentiate between those 
who are committed to and sensitive to their needs and those who 
are in it for the recognition and the money. Thus, it is imperative 
that staff in these programs be committed, sensitive to their needs, 
culturally competent and aware, and also are diverse in their back- 
grounds and ethnicity. 

This enables a rapport or emotional ties to be set up between the 
two that allows for rules to be set up, structure imposed, and disci- 
pline mandated— 1 grant you, not without some resistance and 
grumbling on the parts of the students, but ultimately, they follow 
it. But what we cannot forget is that for all their streetwiseness, 
underneath this exterior, there lies a frightened child. We serve as 
a countervailing force that comes at a critical juncture in their 
young lives. m t , . 1ftM 

After we had run our program for several months m we 
realized that there were some additional needs that we needed to 
incorporate in the program in order to enhance its effectiveness 
and its efforts. And so we began by providing light snacks for the 
students, by sponsoring invitation-only parties, by having an award 
ceremony to recognize the students' achievements, both in attend- 
ance, academics, attitude, as well as their overall improvement. We 
also sponsored things like academically and culturally-based com- 
petitions. , „ , ... 

As further testimony to our belief and that of others that early 
intervention is the way to go, we set out and received a sizable 2 
year grant from the Aaron Diamond Foundation to expand our pro- 
gram to where we now serve 91 students— 50 students of whom are 
funded under the Federal money, the remainder from this private 
foundation— and also to provide some of the enhancements men- 
tioned above that are not allowed under the Federal grant. 

Early intervention is not only the wave of the future, but also a 
necessity. If we are to begin to recapture the youth of this nation 
before they become a statistical blight on their communities and 
the Nation, for certain, just as we undergo a transition from high 
school to college, so there is a transition from elementary to junior 
high and from junior high to high school, , 

If the students are not adequately prepared academically to 
make the transition, there is no way they can succeed with ag the 
emotional and social adjustments that must be made as well. Early 
intervention is an enterprise with many complexities. There are 
several layers that must be addressed simultaneously m order for 
it to be successful. These layers are comprised of emotional, social, 
intellectual, and medical needs. , . 

Let me briefly describe the difference that early intervention can 
make. We have a young lady named Glenda Oquendo who joined 
our middle school program at its beginning in 1989. She was in the 
7th grade. She was on probation for having struck a teacher in her 
elementary school, and so she was required to see the probation of- 
ficer at least once a week. Glenda lived in a single parent house- 
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hold. She had a 23-year-old boyfriend who was known to be a drug 
dealer, and often spent time with him, with her mother's knowl- 
edge. 

Despite all of this, Glenda had legitimate aspirations, interesting- 
ly enough, one of them being law* However, she had a problem 
with her attendance. She came to our program fairly often, but her 
attendance in school was sporadic at best. However, once her pro- 
bation ended, Glenda's attendance at school became even more spo- 
radic. 

After a few months, however, she did return to our program, 
managed to pass three out of four of her classes by the end of the 
spring term, and has returned to the program this fall and is con- 
tinuing to show improvement in both her grades and her attitude 
toward school. 

Contrastingly, a student that comes in through our high school 
Talent Search program comes to us generally as a senior, has aspi- 
rations but has not the courses or the grades with which to support 
an easy transition from high school to college. And so they are 
faced with few choices and, perhaps, remedial courses in order to 
begin their college and postsecondary life. 

In order to give you some sense of what our intervention pro- 
gram has meant to our students, here's one quote I would like to 
give you, * 'Going to this university was nice. I learned that you 
have a lot of work and studying to do. I know I haven't decided on 
what career to go into but, I do want to be somebody in the future. 
So, I know that college is going to be important in what I want to 
be." 

Designing and staffing effective middle school and junior high 
school intervention programs is manageable. In 1991. over 200 
Talent Search projects will implement such programs in the 1991- 
1992 academic year. While the types of models implemented in the 
Talent Search may vary in intensity, all will involve at least aca- 
demic counseling, exposure to college campuses and the range of 
options that postsecondary education provides, parental involve- 
ment components, and personal and motivational counseling. 

In addition to TRIO programs, other initiatives funded with state 
and private funds provide these types of intervention, oftentimes 
coupling personal intervention with a promise of future grant aid. 
The program which has received the most attention is "I Have A 
Dream, initiated by Eugene Lang, of which I am aware, and I 
have served some of the youngsters through our Talent Search pro- 
gram by providing support services such as tutoring and college 
visits that are not available to all I Have A Dream students 
through their sponsors. 

We are, in essence, supplementing the shortfalls of this program. 
This is due to the fact that although the sponsors recognize the 
need, they do not always provide the money or the resources for 
support services in addition to the grant guarantees. 

Although the promise of a grant has made some difference, more 
of a difference might happen if it was linked with early interven- 
tion programs, such as Talent Search, Tony Lopez, who is the Na- 
tional Director of Support Services for the I Have A Dream pro- 
gram is one of my former Upward Bound students. 
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In our view, the most difficult challenge facing this subcommit- 
tee as it attempts to expand the number of early intervention ini- 
tiatives is identifying and nurturing the infrastructure to conduct 
such programs in light of the level of need. In East Harlem, whose 
boundaries are from 96th to 125th Street from 5th Avenue to FDR 
Drive, we are serving 91 students, but there are 3,661 middle and 
junior high school students who have the need for the type of pro- 
gram that we're running. , , . 

It is clear that neither the urban or suburban schools have been 
or will be able to intervene effectively to enable low income and 
first generation students to prepare for postsecondary programs in 
the near future. Parallel programs, such as Talent Search, working 
closely with the schools, but having postsecondary preparation as 
their principal focus, must continue to be funded by Federal and 
other sources. „ .... , . . 

At the same time, other means of reaching middle and junior 
high school students must be utilized. The media campaigns au- 
thorized in the Sawyer bill are one key element. They are needed; 
they are important. Such campaigns worked for the Armed forces, 
for the Say No to Drugs. This, I submit, is equally important as a 

V ^e U Sawyerbil? ato*mcn5es a second component which the Na- 
tional Council of Educational Opportunity Associations strongly en- 
dorses: training programs for youth and community workers in 
order to enable them to inform the young people with whom they 
interact regarding the availability of student financial aid. These 
aspects of the Sawyer bill would complement our efforts and make 
the task easier, but most importantly, it would reach a population, 
poor, historically left out of the mainstream pipeline of receiving 
information. _ 

In closing, I would like to summarize our recommendations. Une, 
modification of the Talent Search authorization to allow provision 
of service to 6th grade students; substantial expansion ot the 
Talent Search network. , 

Two, increase the capacity of Talent Search programs to work 
with neighborhood groups and voluntary associations to utilize 
their influence to encourage first generation young people to 
attend college. And by that I mean increasing the base grant ot the 
Talent Search program to a minimum of $300,000 per year, over a 
5 year grant period, fully understanding that there are limited re- 
sources but it would still not adequately address the need. 

Three, a media campaign similar to that included in the bawyer 

Four, training programs also included in the Sawyer bill, as I 
previously mentioned. . 

And five, the National Council is also recommending that the 
subcommittee give serious consideration to establishing a grant 
program tied to Pell eligibility for which students might qualify 
through participation in Talent Search, early intervention pro- 
grams, or other state or private early intervention programs. 

Finally, I would like to leave you with this: a recent book high- 
lighted m an April 23rd New York Times article, "There Are No 
Children Here" by Alex Kotlowitz, describes the experiences of two 
young boys growing up in the housing projects in Chicago. One ot 
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the few positive impacts on their lives was an early intervention 
program associated with the Upward Bound program at that Uni- 
versity of Illinois in Chicago, the Summer Scholars program. 

The book chronicles how the youngest child, Pharaoh, is intro- 
duced to the program and how he came back to the projects with 
tales of the campus that delighted his mother. "He talked of the 
footbridges and the big glass buildings and of the students who 
seemed to be everywhere always carrying book- Pharaoh would 
tell his mother that he planned to attend college there." When the 
Upward Bound staff asked the assembled students what they 
wanted to be when they grew up, Pharaoh knew. He wanted to be 
a Congressman so that he could change the rules. 

Mr. Sawyer, members of the subcommittee, I appreciate the op- 
portunity to testify before you today. And I hope this testimony 
provides you with some information that will help yru change the 
rules so that young people such as Pharaoh and those I work with 
in East Harlem will have a more realistic opportunity to attend 
and graduate from college. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Paula Martin follows:] 
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Congressman Ford, members of the Subcommittee, I sit before 
you this morning to address the need for Early Intervention in 
education for our nation's youth* X, myself, have over 17 years 
experience with educational opportunity programs, most notably 
TRIO programs • During that time I have worked in Upward Bound 
and Talent Search programs, holding staff positions ranging from 
teacher to director. My name is Paula Martin and currently I am 
the Executive Director of a not-for-profit organization. The East 
Harlem College and Career Counseling Program, Inc., based in New 
York City. Our organization has had a Talent Search program .for 
the past fourteen years t.f our twenty-one year history. In 1989, 
we were one of 58 Talent Search programs funded by the United 
States Department of Education to initiate a middle schools 
component as part of our Talent Search program. I am testifying 
today on behalf of the National Council of Educational 
Opportunity Associations (NCEOA) * 

The East H^rlw fljftUfi School Program 

Our middle school program began with 50 seventh and eighth 
grade students at one East Harlem school in October 1909. We 
chose to concentrate on one school so as to maximize our efforts 
and effect on the school and students. We mapped out a 
comprehensive program to service these youngsters to include 
personal, academic and motivational counseling/ basic skills 
instruct ion t tutoring? college visits; study skills and test 
taking techniques? high school selection advisement; secondary 
school aptitude test (SSAT) preparation classes? and information 
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regarding postsecondary education and financial assistance. We 
also felt there was need for parent involvement and as such made 
overtures to incorporate parents in student trips, provide regu- 
lar reports on students' progress in the program and consult on 
any potential problem areas. All our services to the students 
are provided in the school at the end of the school day, four 
times a week. 

If one could typify the student in our middle schools 
programs, the description would be as follows; 

Ag« of 12 or 13, minority youngster from a one parent 
household with at least 3 siblings. Eligible for the school free 
lunch program; at least one member of the family is involved with 
Sum eiSeTas a user or dealer; knows a youngster or a member 
of the family that has died violently? parent (s) have no more 
than a high school diploma; average household income is $9,500, 
and they live one day at a time for fear that tomorrow is not 
promised. 

EBQfiBM Epp^wagoaiT 

After several months of running the program, we quickly 
found that there were several additional things needed in order 
to enhance the effectiveness of the program and the responsive- 
ness of the students. We began providing light snacks, having 
determined that students were quite hungry by the time our after 
school activities commenced; held by invitation only parties 
twice during the year as incentives for good work and atten- 
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dance; held an Awards Ceremony in which select students were 
given certificates for perfect attendance, academic achievement, 
attitude, and overall improvement; sponsored special trips as 
reward for academic achievement and improvement; and academic and 
culturally-based competitions for rewards. In order to carry out 
these incentive activities, we had to seek out additional funding 
from private sources since they were not allowable under the 
Department of Education grant. 

THI? HE™ FOR EARLY INTERVENTION 

Over the two years that we have run the middle school pro- 
gram, I have become increasingly convinced that early interven- 
tion is not only the wave of the future, but also a necessity, if 
we are to begin to recapture the youth of this nation before they 
become a statistical blight on their communities and the nation. 
For certain, just as we undergo a transition from high school to 
college, so is there a transition from elementary to junior high 
and junior high to high school. If the students are not ade- 
quately prepared academically to make their transitions, there is 
no way they can succeed with all the emotional and social adjust- 
ments that must be made as well. 

Having worked exclusively with high school students for most 
of my professional life in Talent Search and upward Bound, I have 
found it continually disheartening to have young adults come for 
college counseling to find that they are missing the necessary 
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courses or concentration in a subject area or grades to matri- 
culate at a college without undertaking remedial courses or for 
the career goal they have in Bind. Much of this is due to a lack 
of knowledge, guidance, curriculum advisement and understanding 
of what is required for college and careers. It is a condition, 
however, that didn't just begin at high school, but one that 
becomes increasingly compounded by the years stemming back to 
elementary school. As was stated by Mr. L. Scott Miller, senior 
vice president of the Council for Aid to Education, in an inter- 
view featured in the April issue of &&H£< "...the gaps we are 
seeing at age 17 are well es^abUshed£y the middle of tjjjj ^ 
elementary years. National 'lie mil IN I n of Educational mj r ma 
scores at age 9 are wonderful predictors of NAEP scores at age 
17." 

Let me briefly describe the difference early intervention 
can make: 

Glenda Oguendo joined our Middle School program at its 
b-cinnina in 1989- She was in the 7th grade, on probation for 
hiving struck a teacher in her elementary school, and so sh e was 
required to sb« the probation officer once a week. Glenda lived 
In a .ingle Jarent household, had a 23-year old boyfriend, who 

vnatm to be a drug dealer, and often spent time with him 
wi?h ner IK taowlJog'. Despite all this, Glenda had cer- 
tain legitimate ambitions? interestingly one of them being law. 
GlindalnUially began participating in our Program, ja rtly as a 
retirement of her probation, and it became clear tnat sne was 
E^Sht end ouick. However, although her attendance in our 
n^o?L was^Cairiy good" her attendance at school was sporadic 
KelalT ?n. re.uit was failing grades first and second marking 
ZVIZa Once her probation ended midway through the second term, 
ntvever, Sonde's attendance initially was even more sporadic, 
SS it waTno longer a condition for her probation. But then 
SSSa starteo. comingback to participate in the MSI program. 
The end result at the end of the school year was a Glenda who 
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passed three of her four classes- In the fall of 1990, Glenda 
returned to our prog ran and her progress in academics and 
attitude have continued to show improvement. 

In contrast, Isabel Santiago entered our high school Talent 
Search program in the beginning of her 12th grade year. She was 
seeking college counseling, financial aid counseling and tutoring 
assistance. Her grade point average was in the mid-seventies, 
and upon taking the SAT exam, her combined score was below 700. 
She had a desire to major in business, yet her high school 
transcript did not represent a strong math background- Her 
family background was a female-headed household, low income, no 
one previously having attended college. Isabel had the desire 
and the willingness to learn, but because of a lack of guidance, 
curriculum advisement, and just plain information, is facing 
remedial courses once she is placed in college and limited in her 
post secondary choices to either a two-year community college or a 
less competitive institution. 

Early intervention would have provided Isabel with the 
information, tools and knowledge that could have possibly saved 
her the anguish of making up for courses she should have taken in 
high school or even sooner; career information that would have 
allowed her to make decisions regarding the needed coursework; 
and, finally, the grades and confidence that would have allowed 
her a wider variety of college choices. 
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In order to give you hom sense of what our early interven- 
tion program has meant to our students, here are some quotes from 
students: 

"This trip was very good for young people like myself. 
It gives you confidence end mekes you feel good about 
your future. To attend college, you have to work 
hard. I enjoyed visiting the classes and seeing what 
college life is all about" ; 

"Going to this university was nice. I learned that 
you have a lot of work and studying to do. I know 
I haven't decided on what career to go into but, I do 
want to be somebody in the future* So, I know that 
college is going to be important in what I want to be"; 

"My class visited Manhattan College. It was a great 
experience because I learned many wonderful things. 
There were many labs in the school. Engineering, 
chemical and electronic labs were visited..." 

fyrenrnfc Fffi ffiTF* JSSSSSBSnsmi gi*WFirrfi or THE gQMTIQK 

Designing and staffing effective middle school and junior 
high school intervention programs is a manageable task. Under 
the Fiscal 1991 TRIO appropriations, over 200 Talent Search 
projects will implement such programs in the 1991-92 academic 
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year* While the type of models implemented in the Talent Search 

models vary in intensity, ell involve; 

1) academic counseling which preserves student 
options; 

*) exposure to college campuses and the range of 
options that postsecondary education provides; 

3} parental involvement; 

4) close liaison with the schools; and 

5) personal counseling and the demonstration of 
concern and confidence in the student's future 
and potential* 

In addition to TRIO programs, other initiatives funded with 
state and private funds provide these types of intervention, 
often times coupling personal intervention with the promise of 
future grant aid* The program which has received the most 
attention is "X Have a Dream* initiated by Eugene Lang* 

KTJamiTS OF AM EARLY IMTKHVEMTIOfl PKUVSRY SYSTEM 

In our view, the moat difficult challenge facing this Sub- 
committee as it attempts to expand the number of early inter-* 
vention initiatives is identifying and nurturing the infrastruc- 
ture to conduct such programs in light of the level of need* In 
East Harlem* for example, there are 3,661 middle and junior high 
school students who have need of the type of program I describe 
but whom we cannot presently serve* 

One naturally turns to the public school system to conduct 
interventions on the scale, but in the experience of the TRIO 
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community, absent very substantial funding from the federal 
government, it is unlikely that our urban schools could or would 
effectively intervene to enable low-income and first-generation 
students to prepare for pjstsecondary programs. 

Counseling staffs of even suburban schools, as the chairman 
has noted on many occasions, have little time for college 
counseling. Those in urban districts are often paralyzed by 
resource shortfalls and disciplinary issues. The current 
financial crisis affecting states and localities promises only 
that the situation in the near term will worsen. Parallel 
programs such as Talent Search — working closely with the 
schools but having postsecondary preparation as their principal 
focus — must continue to be funded by federal and other sources- 
At the same time, other means of reaching middle and junior 
high school students must be utilized- The media campaigns 
authorized in the Sawyer bill are one key element- The Sawyer 
bill also includes a second component which the NCEOA strongly 
endorses: training programs for youth and community workers to 
enable them to inform the young people with whom they interact 
regarding the availability of student financial aid- Grant aid 
tied to Pell and attached to early intervention programs should 
be explained. 
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SUKMARV OF RKCMOmm^TTOWg 

1) modification of the Talent Search authorisation to 
allow provision of service to sixth grade students; 
substantial expansion of tha Talent Search network; 

2} increase in the capacity of Talent Search programs 
to work with neighborhood groups and voluntary 
associations to utilize their influence to encourage 
first -generation young people to attend college; 

3) a media campaign similar to that included in the Sawyer 
hill to increase public awareness of the availability of 
financial aid? and 

4) training programs, also included in the Sawyer bill, 
to inform community and youth workers, school person- 
nel and others working with youth regarding the availa- 
bility of student assistance. 

The NCEOA is also recommending that the Subcommittee give 
serious consideration to establishing a grant program — tied to 
Pell eligibility — for which students might gualify through 
participation in Talent Search early intervention programs or 
other state or private early intervention programs. 

Such a grant program might encourage the establishment of 
many early intervention programs by states, colleges, community 
agencies, businesses and other entities while assuring that the 
federal investment is used to increase grant aid. Early inter* 
vention programs would necessarily be certified by state educa- 
tion agencies or other appropriate groups* 

A recent book, highlighted in an April 23rd Mew York Times 
article, There Are Ho Children Here by Alex Kotlowitz, describes 
the experiences of two young boys growing up in the housing 
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projects in Chicago. On. of th. few positive impact* on their 
lives was an early intervention program associated with the 
Upward Bound program at the University of Illinois in Chicago, 
the Sumner scholars program. 

The book chronicles how the youngest child, Pharaoh, is 
introduced to the program and hov he came back to the projects 
with teles of the campue that delighted his mother. -He talked of 
the footbridges and the big glass buildings and of the students 
who seemed to be everywhere always carrying books. Pharaoh would 
tell (hi. mother) that he planned to attend college there-. When 
the Upward Bound staff asked the assembled children what they 
wanted to be when they grew up, Pharaoh Knew. He wanted to be a 
congressman so that he could -change the rules". 

Mr. Ford. Members of the Subcommittee, I appreciate the 
opportunity to testify before you today. I hope that this testi- 
fy provides you some information that will help you -change the 
rules- so that young people such as Pharaoh and those I work with 
in East Harlem will have a more realistic opportunity to attend 
and graduate from college. 
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Mr. Sawyer Thank you very much. I think that the experience 
of that young man, Pharaoh, is not unfamiliar to many of us on 
this panel. Thank you very much for your testimony. 

Our next witness is Eleanor Chelimskv, the Assistant Comptrol- 
ler General for Programs Evaluation and Methodology at the GAO. 
Welcome. 

Ms. Chkumsky. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the subcommittee. It's a pleasure to be here today to talk 
about GAO's studies of efforts to improve the proportion of Ameri- 
can high school graduates who go on to college. That proportion, as 
you know, currently stands at only 40 percent, only 26 percent for 
young black men, including enrollments in both two and 4 year col- 
leges. 

Let me begin by introducing the people who are here with me 
today, Frits Mulhauser and Kathleen White, both of whom have 
been deeply involved in both of our studies. 

In doing our studies, we had two major cams: first, to assess what 
was being done, on a small scale, in the private sector to improve 
students chances of getting a college education; and second, to de- 
termine to what degree students and their parents are aware of 
Federal aid for which they are eligible. 

Private tuition guarantee programs were the subject of our first 
study, and by the way, they included the I Have A Dream series of 

? rejects, I have four findings to report from that First, in 1988- 
989, we found out that about 42,000 students across America were 
involved in tuition guarantee programs, and about 2,900 additional 
students were getting postsecondary tuition benefits amounting to 
$1.6 million. 

Second, we found four different types of private sector programs 
known as sponsorship programs, pay for grades/' "last-dollar," 
and university-based programs. Of these we especially noted the 
promise of the sponsorship programs which appear to be having 
two important early results: first, keeping students in school; and 
second, markedly increasing their motivation mid achievement. 
Both of these interim outcomes are, of course, prerequisites for the 
long-term effects we would all like to see later on, better access to 
and participation in postsecondary education. 

Third finding: we were structuring our site visits and interviews 
by the high implementation quality of some of the sponsorship pro- 
gram components, especially early intervention, personal mentor- 
ing, and intensive academic help, 

But we were also concerned— this was our fourth finding—about 
the lack of systematic evaluation being done on these programs. 
Given the promise of some of them and the consequent likelihood 
of emulation, what this means is that the same trial and error, 
reinventing the wheel process, will have to be experienced by every 
new initiative of this type that starts up. Even more importantly, it 
means that information on the real effectiveness of these programs 
will continue to be lacking for public policy decisions like the ones 
this committee now confronts* 

Turning to our work synthesizing studies of student and parent 
awareness of Federal aid programs, here we found a really dismal 
picture. For example, only 12 percent of high schx>l sophomores 
were aware of the Pell grant program and only 8 percent knew of 
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Stafford loans. Although high school seniors were more likely to at 
least recognise these programs, they had little other knowledge in- 
cluding whether or not they might be eligible for thenr 

In general, parents, whether of junior high or high school stu- 
dents, had little if any information about financial aid. Fewerthan 
half the parents of seniors could even identify the major Federal 
aid programs. On the other hand, both parents and students tended 
to possess a great deal of erroneous information, grossly underesti- 
mating or overestimating the actual costs of higher education. 

Mr. Chairman, to my mind, these findings raise the question of 
how long it should take to bring the good news from Ghent to Aix. 
I know the transfer of information can take a long time. Porcelain, 
for example, was developed in China during the Chou dynasty 
around 300 B.C., and then finally achieved widespread use during 
the Han period around 200 A.D, that's a lag of 500 years. 

But after all, we're in the 1990's now, and Pell grants have been 
around for nearly 20 years. We can even get from Ghent to Aix a 
little faster than we used to on horseback. There has to be some 
way to increase the numbers of students and parents who have ac- 
curate information about Federal aid. 

What lessons have we learned from our studies? Three 1 would 
say. First, it makes absolutely no sense to support Federal aid pro- 
grams that are so very poorly known to their likely beneficiaries. 
On the other hand, we shouldn't overestimate the importance ot in- 
formation alone in view of the motivational and skill barriers that 
must be overcome if students are to succeed in school and move on 
to higher education. , „ 

Second, and in the same way, reducing cost barriers to higher 
education is not all that needs to be done for disadvantaged stu- 
dents. Indeed, the big lesson from the sponsorship programs is the 
critical need for things other than money, such as extraordinary 
personal and academic support, not only extra weeks and months 
of supplementary schooling, but nights, weekends, and summers oi 
close guidance and mentoring that we saw. 

Third, I believe we must determine the effectiveness of these pro- 
grams. If Head Start is celebrated today, it's largely because sound 
evaluations of that program contributed to well-informed decisions 
to maintain and expand it. Without systematic evaluation of spon- 
sorship programs, I fear that some very promising advances in 
overcoming barriers to student achievement and access to higher 
education will be lost to public policy. . , _ ... 

That concludes my oral statement, Mr. Chairman. I hope that 
the full statement will be made a part of the record. 
[The prepared statement of Eleanor Chelimsky follows:] 
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Nr. Chairman and member* of the Committee: 

I am pUtttd to be bar* today to discuss our work on atudant 
aid and early intervention. 

The major fadaral strategy to etimulata purauit of higher 
education ia atudant aid; however, littla ia gained from that 
strategy if important information about that aid faila to reach 
studenta and thair par ant a. Families naad to be aware of the facta 
concerning atudant aid in order to accurately aatiaata co»ta , plan 
bow to aaat than, and, in tha aarly grades, lay tha acadaaic and 
motivational foundations both for collating achool and aaating tha 
antranca raquiramanta for tha next laval of echooling, 

currently, knowledge of available atudant aid ia limited and 
inaccurate, and many students who probably could benefit from 
higher education end their schooling aarly. Specifically, the 
completion rate for high achool haa remained steady from 1977 to 
1987 at about 85-86 percent , which means va are loaing about 15 
percent of atudente who never finiah high school. And while the 
proportion of high achool graduatea (16 to 24 yaara old) enrolled 
in college increased aoaewhat in tha laat decade, it still atanda 
at leaa than 40 percent overall (including enrollment a in both 2- 
and 4-year colleges), and much leaa (only 26 percent) for black 
malea. Thue, the combination of the educational preparation of 
atudenta at the precollega level and the college financial aid that 

l 
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is available to them, appear not to fee stimulating much inert*** in 
tha rata et which our nation's studsnts 90 on to pursue higher 
education* Kany obeervare contend that thia situation rapraaanta a 
risk to tha nation's futura vsll-being. 

Haoauaa of concam ovar tha alow growth in tha araaa of school 
completion and col lags attendance, tha Chairman of tha ssnata Labor 
and Human Rasouroaa Committee asked us to raviav what students and 
parent* know about collage coats and student aid and also to look 
et a variety of private-sector initiatives offering guarantees of 
college eid as veil as other help. X am pleased that, as you begin 
examination of the broad area of early interventions in preparation 
for reauthorization of the Higher Education Act, you have given us 
the opportunity to discuss the reeulte of these two studies with 



X will focus my comments today f irat and more briefly on the 
knowledge gap, and then turn to the kinds of promising practices 
we found that address not only that gap hut also the broader array 
of barriers that must be surmounted if more young people, 
especially those from poor and minority backgrounds, are to pursue 
higher education* We documented definite knowledge gaps; howaver, 
we did not make recommendations in the area of student aid 
information aince we did not gather evidence on different methode 
of providing information and their relative effectiveness. Xn 
addition, we did not make recommends tione about tuition-guarantee 
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effort* because the ones we isv mi too naw to have demonstrated 
long-term success; w* do f however, have observation* about key 
dimension* of implementation, including costs, as well *• »ome 
early result* . 

Tbia information ia described in wore detail in our two 
reports. 1 

Hy major points are as follows; 

Students awl parent* have limited knowledge of the cost 
of attending different kinds of schools—both grossly 
overestimating and underestimating different cost 
elements. They also know surprisingly little about the 
availability of federal student aid, and this persists 
even as student* pass through the last two years of high 
school. Minority students and their families or members 
of low-income families did not have markedly less 
information than others, though Hispanic students were 
the least likely to know about aid. 

Secondary-school counselors are not generally regarded a; 
important sources of financial aid information; higher 

l m«h«r EducafciflDJ Q» p* *n Parente' and Students' Knowlodgfi Q t 
ggggjgc ^ (Washington, B.C. 

5H?!f L£S;V %^ p^vnt* Programs Guaranteeing 

lid "™«4^r r Edueat ion . GaS/?EW-90-16 (Washington, D.C. 

June 1990). 
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•ducat ion institutions vara the primary source, folloved 
by informal fourcti such ** family Bcibtri and fr lands. 

Facta about the axtant of knowledge of student aid naad 
to ba seen in context — that is, aid information is only 
ona of many influancaa on postsecondary school motivation 
and choice. Academic ability, high achool grades, family 
income, and daaira to eontinua education ara mora highly 
ralatad to attendance than is knowledge of aid. 

Zn 1988-89 f over 42,000 students ware involved in 
private-sector programs involving early notice of 
guaranteed financial aid and often additional academic 
and other support. The** pjograj&s differ greatly in 
their assumptions* deigns, and costs. 

Virtually none of the private programs have been going 
long anough to show the degree their hopes ara realised, 
though some early data ara promising in shoving that 
programs are at least retaining youth in school. Some of 
the program components, such aa early interventions 
combining intense Mentoring and academic support , do seem 
to have the potential to markedly increase motivation and 
achievement. The most modest of thass ("pay for 
grades"), which offer small financial incentive* and fav 
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services, seam leaat to affect diaadvantaged 

youth* • collage attandanca rates. 

— , syetesetic reeearch and eveluation are markedly abaant in 
both of tha araaa we reviewed, clearest recemmendatione 
about tha beat <«oat efficient, most effective) action 
will only be poeaible when programs— of information- 
proviaion or broader intervention— are evaluated well. 

I will turn first to a more detailed discussion of our work on 
student aid information and then to the tuition guarantee programs. 

pir.HT.TOGE Of ym.t.TOE COSTS hm STVPEWT AIP 

seop« am* Mathod 

For this review, we examined available studies on student*' 
and parents' knowledge of federal financial aid for poataecondary 
education, we alao conducted a number of interviews and performed 
our own secondary analyei* of available data from the High School 
and Beyond Survey, we examined the following four questions: 

— what ia known about students' and parente' knowledge of 
federal financial aid at different points in time aa 
etudente prograaa through junior high and high school? 
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Has considerable variance been found in the extent of 
this knowledge among different populations? 

What sources have contributed to this knowledge? 

What consequences can ha attributed to different deqrsss 
of knowledge of federel financial sid? 



In performing this synthesis, we identified potentially 
relevant studies done since 1980 through the use of computerised 
literature searches. Ws also contacted stats educational agencies, 
professional groups involved with student aid, and university 
researchers in an effort to identify unpublished studies or data* 
We augmented the literature by analysing previouely unstudied data 
from the High School and Beyond Survey. 

We found that useful evidence was scarce and had substantial 
shortcomings for ths purposes of ansvsring thsss questions. For 
example, many of ths studies had idiosyncratic samples, old data, 
and low rssponse rates, which limit. generalirability. In addition, 
a major national study used by many authors worded one key question 
very ambiguously and received a low response rats as well. Ws only 
attempted to answer questions about knowledge; we did not review 
evaluations of information-provision programs such ss hotlines or 
advertising campaigns (and these did not turn up oftsn in ths 
research ss major sources of information). 
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EiBfliagfl °" rhR Vo " r Questions 

In answerinc our firet question, on basic knowledge levels, we 
found that etudente and parenta knew eurprieingly little about 
financial aid for higher education or tha coata of poataacondary 
•choola. A major national atudy in i960 found that only 12 parcant 
of high school sophomores vara aware of tha Pall Crant program and 
only 8 parcant were aware of Stafford Loan.. Tha aame atudy found 
that although aaniora vera much more likely to recognise thaae 
programs—only 18 parcant were unaware of Pall Grants and 26 
parcant of Stafford Loans— moat appeared to have only rudiaentary 
additional information about aid programs, including those for 
which they sight be eligible. Parents lacked information about 
financial aid throughout their children 'a junior high and high 
achool years. Fewer than half the parenta of high school aaniora 
in 1980 were able to identify major federal financial aid programs. 

He also found that students and parents held erroneous 
views about financial aid and school costs. Many students and 
parenta misunderstood aid requirements and thus believed 
incorrectly that they were ineligible for aid. Parenta and 
studante tended to both grossly overestimate and underaatimata 
different element, of the coat of highar education. Both kinds of 
mistake can lead people to limit their eonaideration of different 
school options. 
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On the ttcond question, urn found that there vu a relation 
betvmen a family's income and ita level of avaranaaa of federal 
financial aid. In genaral, atadanta and parents from inv inocn 
families knev relatively mora about Fail Grante, nulla those froa 
higher- Income faailias knev ralativaly aore about loans. Va found 
a similar relet ionehip between parenta' educational level and thair 
awareness of financial-aid options. However, the dlffaraneaa 
between these groups vara small. 

Making information on tha third question, on tha origins of 
whatever information paopla did have, va found highar education 
institutions vara tha primary aourea of information about financial 
aid for moat atudanta and parents, followed by informal aouroaa 
auch aa family mambara and frianda. At laaat during tha parloda 
covered by tha studies va reviewed, high school counselors vara not 
ganarally regarded aa important sources of financial aid 
information* 

Paranta are interested in learning about financial aid and 
thus arts willing recipients of financial aid information. We 
found that paranta, including those who vara indifferent to thair 
children's postsecondary education plana, desired to participate in 
financial aid information activities. 

Fourth, and last, concerning tha consequences of this 
knowledge, we found that atudanta from families vith knowledge of 
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financial aid at the tin tha studente vara in high school vara far 
•era likely to apply for aid than atudanta from families without 
knowledge at thia tima. in addition, we found a relationship 
batman knowledge of financial aid and postsecondary school 
attendance. Student, vho were aware of tha availability of 
financial aid aa higb-acbool aophomoraa vara more likely to anroll 
in a poataacondary echool. wa cannot conclude, howevar, that 
increaeed knovledga of financial aid will incraaaa tha likelihood 
of poataacondary enrollment. It ia not poaaibla to datarmina from 
tha available studies whether knowing of financial aid availability 
ia a precursor to the desire to pursue poataacondary education or 
whether the desire to continue education explains the differences 
in awareness of financial aid. 

Though increasing knowledge of available studant aid sight 
aaea an efficient way to increase college-going, in fact such 
knowledge is only one of sany influences on students* posteecondary 
education decisions. Other key factors are academic ability, high 
school gradee, family income, and cot i vat ion to continue education, 
each sore highly related to posteecondary attendance than is 
knowledge of financial aid. However, it ie poasible that 
elementary end secondary school teachers and counsslors »ay 
increase the probability that students will espirs to and pursus 
posteecondary education when they provide early and realietic 
information on poataacondary school costs end the many waye of 
meeting them. 
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TOTTTOtt-CTARAWTEg PROGRAMS 

To change the disappointing pattern of slow growth, especially 
among disadvantaged youth, in the rate of those going on to higher 
education, private individuals and organisation* atartad program* 
in the 1980 f a that offered such student* early notice of 
guaranteed financial aid for college and, often, additional 
acadesic and other support in preparation for further education. 
Early positive reports on a few programs drew wide attention but 
little formal evaluation. 

The Senate Committee on Labor and Human Resources aaXed us to 
review current tuition-guarantee programs to determine their 
characteristics, the fcey issues facing them— and likely to face 
others considering starting similar efforts — as well as their 
results to date. We gathered data on the aims and operations of 
these tuition-guarantee programs, along with any evidence of 
program results and of factors that might affect expansion or 
replication elsewhere. 

Background 

It became evident in our analysis of the data showing limited 
knowledge of student aid that the decision to pursue higher 
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education involves student* and their parents in weighing many 
factors and requiree multiple stape of prior praparation reaching 
back years before achool graduation. Clearly, more than atudant 
aid information ia involved. Academic praparation for ooXlaga 
requiree selection of particular classes aa aarly aa tha ninth 
grada; achool completion raquiraa paraiatanoa in tha faca of many 
obstaclas r sometimes including paar praasurs againat academic 
affort; and oollaga attendance raquiraa eurmounting yet additional 
nurd la*, such aa coaplating complex applications and paying tha 
billa. Diveree public and privata organizations work to incrsass 
tha high svatool graduation and collaga attendance ratas of poor and 
minority youth in sany ways (for example, through tutoring or 
scholarships) . In addition, such targatad fadaral programs as 
atudant financial aid and Upward Bound have baan in existence for 
many year a. 

Soma, though not all, of tha guar antesd- tuition programa of 
tha I980*s diffar from aarliar programs in that thay constituta 
coaprshansivs affort a, starting sarly in tha achool caraer, to 
incrsass tha chancaa of academic succasa for disadvantaged youths * 
Thsss nav programs combina a financial aid guarantee, psrsonal and 
of tan intansa aantoring, and a vide ranga of program alssanta aimad 
at incraaaing both motivation and academic skills so that school 
succsas would coma to be both valued and feasible* 
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Scpm and Method 

To understand the programs, we gathered information by survey 
and site visit. We surveyed all program* that could be found in 
1988-89, a total of 111, and achieved a response rate of 62 
percent # The number that could not be located can only be 
estimated: there »ay have been as many as 120 others at the time we 
did our work, and perhaps wore since then. We visited six diverse 
program, and at each one discussed activities and results to date 
with a vide range of participants, interviewing a total of 93 
people and visiting 11 schools- In addition, we examined the 
opportunities for sound future evaluation of the programs' results, 
which is especially important in light of the widely reported early 
successes of a few programs. 

Results Pr omising Enough To Suggest Further Experimentation 

We found the private sector programs promising because of 
their participants' significant efforts, the generally plausible 
program designs, and some early indications of positive results 
(largely in the area of student retention in school). Thus, we 
concluded that it would be reasonable to expect others to make 
further attempts along these lines. However, if they did so at 
present, they would have to proceed in general ignorance of 
existing programs' success in attaining some of their most 
important goals— for example, whether current tuition-guarantee 
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programs increase the access of disadvantaged students to higher 
education, or which of several different program models are most 
cost-effective in improving educational motivation and 
accomplishments for these students. tfe found that only modest 
data ere being kept, and systematic evaluation efforts are few and 
uncertain. If this situation does not change, the answers to the 
most critical questions about the effectiveness of tuition- 
guarantee progress can only be impressionistic. 

ECfigaB Strategies Differ, and 
Sana Are M ore Promising Than Others 

We found four quite different types of programs that 
repreeent different strategies about how early the intervention 
should start, what typo and size of student participant group 
should be formed, how strong the financial incentive should be, and 
how intensive project services should be. The most comprehensive 
are typically "sponsorship* programs, in which one individual or 
organisational donor starts to provide inteneive academic help, 
mentoring {personal support), and other services to a small, broad- 
based (that is, not selected bard on prior academic performance) 
group of students. The leaet intense are typically "pay-for- 
grades 4 * programs, in which a donor provides few services but puts 
modest funds, based on students* grades, into accounts for use 
later in paying higher education expenses. 
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The** programs are new. They presently read) only e tiny 
fraction of the nation's disadvantaged students* However, some of 
them appear to be achieving an important success in keeping the 
selected student groups intact and in school* This is a critical 
precondition for any other effects. Some program components- 
especial ly ths early intervention, personal mentoring, and 
intensive academic help in "sponsorship" programs— seem to have the 
potential to markedly increase motivation and achievement. 

Current Sc ale of G\i*?*r**m Programs of All Kinds 

our survey data show that in 1988*89 at least 42,496 students 
then in school were involved in tuition-guarantee programs. At 
least 2,884 additional students then enrolled in postsecondary 
education received a total of $1*6 million in tuition benefits* 
Thirty-nine programs reported a total endowment of $22.7 million to 
eupport future tuition paymante. We found major differences 
across four types of programs, including the number of students 
involved, the extent of services offered, and annual operating 
expenses. 

Differenc e* Among Four Trees of Guarantee Programs 

"Sponsorship 11 programs were the most common of the tuition- 
guarantee programs, begun either by individuals or organisations. 
The founder of such a program typically selects one or two complete 
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classrooms of students at slementary or junior high school level, 
guarantees postsscondary tuition, and usually agreee to sarva am 
personal mentor for tha young people through the school yaara and 
to pay for support staff and related programming. Thsss progrsss 
provids tha moat intanaiva educational sarvicas to tha 
participating prscollsga stud an ta of tha four program types. In 
1988-89, 37 sponsorship programs rssponding to our survay (a rata 
of 53 par cant) sarvad 3,617 studanta at an avaraga coat par yaar of 
$923 par student. Few of thsss programs h&vs graduated studants or 
paid out guaranteed tuition yet. However , most do r sport success 
in rstaining thsir students in school thus far* Ms also eav 
examples of substantial extra academic help for studsnts that could 
make a big difference in student achievement and motivation to go 
further. 

■Last-dollar* programs help high school juniors and seniors 
Imam about and apply for student aid, and also guarantee students 
ths remaining assistance (the last dollars) nseded to attend 
postmecondary school after all other sources of assistance have 
been exhausted* Staff of 12 last-dollar programs rssponding to 
our survey (a rate of 92 percent) reported that in 1983-89 they 
edvised nearly I7 r 000 students at an average cost per year of $431 
per student, and also paid out $1*54 million in grants to 2 #389 
students now in highsr education. They offer few other supportive 
services. Several have been in operation for some years, have 
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helped many students, but lack evidence (other than participants 9 
opinions) of the unique impact of these efforts. 

■Uni varsity-based" programs may guarantee admissions and 
tuition st a particular institution and also of far mentoring and 
other ssrvicaa vhila selected or voluntaer studants complata high 
school. A few univarsitias operata sponsorship programs to halp a 
aalactad group through high school and than guarantaa tuition at 
any institution aftar graduation. In 1988-89, 16 university-based 
programs respond ad to our survay (a rata of 67 par cant) , and thair 
staff raportad sarving almost 1,900 studants with avaraga annual 
expenses of $328. Hons of those programs has bagun giving tuition 
banaf its to graduates, but tha programs generally raportad success 
in retaining students in school* 

*Pay-for-grades* programs ar& tha fourth type of tuition- 
guarantee program. In these programs, tuition funds are 
guaranteed only if a student receives specified grades in school 
subjects. Staff from four of these programs (a 100 percent 
response rate) reported that in 1988-89 nearly 20,000 atudenta 
received these rewards (payment into an account set aside for 
future tuition) , together vith relatively few support services, so 
that the average cost was only $111 per student* Fay~f or-grades 
programs reported paying out funds totaling $73,000 to nearly 500 
high-school graduates in 1988-89. However, because of the modest 
incentive they offered and (in some cases) the large percentage of 
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nonwinners, such programs ippwrid lmt likely to mttmct 
dieedventagad youths' eon*?* attendance rstee. 

Imlwintatinn pnffiltw 

Currant program ataff predicted that othara attempting auch 
programs would moat of tan aneountar p rob lama finding funds to pay 
for currant aarvicaa, to hira staff, and to fund tha tuition 
guarantees. In addition, thay varnad that maintaining contact with 
studanta was difficult. Sponsorship program ataff oftan citad 
minimal cooparation or avan raaistanea from family masbara aa a 
barriar, though we noted that parants may raaaonably b* expected 
to raaant tha intruaion and competition that atrong mantors may 
rapraaant in a family. 

Evaluation Shortcomings 

Evaluation can be a tool for improving currant programs, 
maintaining ataff morale {in casas vher* tha data ara aa promising 
aa thasa appaar to ba) , assisting othara who ara starting similar 
programs, as wall aa assassin? what works and why. Vat wa found 
sob* negative attitudaa concerning tha marits of systematic 
evaluation, especially of tha mora complex sponsorship programs* 
Reepondents from most programs did report coll*cting soma data, 
including students 1 school progress and grades. Data collection 
eeems to be lagging or absent, however, on other key items, such as 
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t»t Koni, school ittmdiJict, family information, and the support 
•arvicaa used by students. Tha progress 4 currant data-col lact ion 
efforts do not appaar to conatituta comprehensive, systematic 
•valuationa. We judge auoh a valuation to be aaaantial and suggest 
the naad for a comparieon-group design, until avidanca from auoh 
•valuationa ia available, conclusions about tha effectiveness of 
tuition-guarantee programs will continua to ba tantativa and 
qualified. 

CflHCUlBUlfi comments 

Although va made no apacific recommendatione in thaaa two 
reports, I baliava thara ara aavaral ganaral implications that it 
»ay ba uaaful to highlight in my conclusion, for your conaidaration 
as you waigh tha various proposal* for new and axpandad aarly 
intarvantion. 

Firet, building avaluation into any new af forts is useful 
(including apacific funding set~aside») in viaw of tha gaps va 
found in tha currant knowledge of what worke and tha minimal effort 
commonly devoted to evaluation in the absence of specific 
direction. Comparieon-group daaigna are vital, but they require 
special care and long-term effort to be carried out properly (owing 
to the need to keep in touch with similar youths not enrolled in 
the program to learn of their educational outcomes) » 
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Second, the uncertainty over the effect of information alone 
on student and parent deciaiona suggests that we ahould not lat our 
hopes gat too high concerning tha positive effect* of information 
strategies alone, despite their appearance of potential cost- 
efficiency* Though information improvement ie a highly plausible 
etrategy, we know little of the most effective ways to implement 
it, and succeaa in overcoming barriere to higher education probably 
requires earlier and more powerful interventions than those baaed 
on information alone* On the other hand, given the fact that 
federal student aid does exist, it is clear that ita maximum 
usefulness depends on parents 1 end students 1 awareness, marly 
on, of its availability* And, given the additional fact that our 
data show a substantial lack of this awareness, what this suggests 
i ff a raal need to reconceptualize our federal student aid programs 
to emphasise outreach and diesemination of information about what 
resources are available much earlier and in a much broader way than 
haa hitherto been done. 

And third, despite the undeniable importance of reducing the 
cost barriere to higher education access, we heard repeatedly from 
those Involved in the guarantee efforts that "the tuition 
guarantee isn't the major factor." They were saying that even when 
the coat {to the students) of higher education approaches *ero, 
pereonal and academic support are needed to bring the young people 
to the dooretap of higher education and to move them beyond it 
successfully. Our evidence of the extraordinary efforta being made 
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in the most comprehensive "sponsorship" programs to provide the 
extent of support the programs • designer* believe ie needed {extra 
weeks and months of supplementary schooling; nights, weekends, and 
summers of close guidance and activities) — at an averege cost of 
about $900 per year per student , starting in junior high 
school—suggests the level of effort that may be needed more 
generally. Our etudy does indicate the importance and the 
potential of having private-sector help in this effort, but it is 
obvious that the journey will be long and costly if this is the 
path ve must take. Yet to do less than what is neceswary is not 
really a viable solution, either for our students or for our nation 
in the context of the broader issues of domestic productivity and 
international competitiveness that confront us now and will 
continue to do so for the foreseeable future* 

This concludes my statement, Mr. Cnairmen, I will be glad to 
answer any questions that you and the other members of the 
Subcommittee may have. 
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Mr. Sawyer. It will, as will that of all of the witnesses. We ap- 
preciate, given the exhaustive character of your testimony, your 
willingness to summarize. 

Let me depart from normal practice and note that our full com- 
mittee chairman, in whose stead I stand this morning, has joined 
us. Because he will have to depart soon for other business, let me 
call on him to see whether he has any comments he would like to 
add at this point. Mr. Ford? , , _ . 

Mr. Ford op Michigan. I want to thank you, Mr. Sawyer, for 
making it possible for us to go ahead with the hearing while I have 
so many other things happening this morning. I appreciate your 
help. They're going to come and get me again in a moment, and 111 
get back as soon as I can. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Sawyer. Thank you. . . . 

Our next witness is Dr. Cornelius Foley, who is the president of 
the State of New York Higher Education Services Corporation. Dr. 

Foley? . « i j i 

Mr. Foley. Good morning. My name is Neil Foley, and I am 
President of the New York State of Higher Education Services Cor- 
poration, our state's student financial aid agency. „ , 

I thank you for the opportunity to testify, on behalf of New York 
State Governor Mario M. Cuomo, at this hearing regarding the re- 
authorization of the Higher Education Act. Many of us who have 
studied our nation's higher education system feel that this reau- 
thorization will indeed be one that will be pivotal to the future of 
our nation. . r 

This reauthorization also represents an immense opportunity tor 
experimentation, innovation, and change. One such innovation that 
has proven to be extremely successful has been the I Have A 
Dream program, which was initiated by the New York business- 
man Eugene Lang. The essence of that program has become the 
model for many private and public programs, albeit in small num- 
bers and jcale. For example, Michigan has its TIP program, Rhode 
Island has its Children s Crusade program, Louisiana has an- 
nounced the Taylor program, and Indiana has the 21st Century 
Scholarship program. _ , , 

In 1989-1990, New York State began the first part of its two-part 
comprehensive program, the Liberty Scholarship and Partnership 
Program. The partnerships have been in operation for 2 years and 
involve grants to colleges and consortia for competitively selected 
programs aimed at identifying at-risk youth and developing com- 
prehensive mentor and counseling programs for those children, to 
encourage them to stay in school and graduate from high school. 

The second part of the program, the Liberty Scholarship, was 
soon to be implemented and has only recently been delayed be- 
cause of funding shortfalls at the state level. It will involve a grant 
which, in combination with other grants, will cover the basic costs 
of attendance at a public college. When joined with the mentoring, 
counseling, and tutoring available through the partnerships, it 
should provide a powerful incentive to stay in school and attend 

college. , 

Because of the newness of these programs, not many comprehen- 
sive evaluations of them are available. However, the Government 
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Accounting Office, in June of 1990, issued a study of suchprograms 
which was appropriately titled, "Promising Practice. The report 
concluded that early intervention and tuition guarantee programs 
form a "dramatic demonstration," and "important potential out- 
comes" that bear watching. However, the report also indicated that 
funding is the primary problem in sustaining these efforts. 

I am here today to respectfully urge your consideration of a pro- 
posal to build upon the success of existing early intervention pro- 
grams through a National Liberty Scholarship and Partnership 
program. This proposal, which is about to be introduced by Con- 
gresswoman Nita Lowey, would provide matching grants to assist 
states in mounting or expanding comprehensive early intervention 
and outreach services for at-risk youth, and programs to virtually 
guarantee a college education for low-income students through a 
comprehensive government grant package. 

Under the Liberty Partnership component, states could mobilize 
colleges, universities, schools, nonprofit organizations, and business 
groups into cooperative partnerships designed to provide compre- 
hensive supportive services which include skills assessment, aca- 
demic, personal, and financial counseling, tutoring, and, most im- 
portantly, mentoring. The objective of the program would be to 
keep students in school and supply them with the support and in- 
formation necessary to prepare them for college. 

The Liberty Scholarship component would provide matching 
grants to states to provide an early guarantee of expanded grant 
aid for college-bound youngsters from poor families. The Liberty 
Scholarship program would provide grant aid in addition to Fell 
grants, SSIG grants, and state grants to provide the poorest stu- 
dents with annual funding equal to at least 75 percent of the basic 
cost of attendance at a public 4 year college. Grants could be used 
at either public or independent colleges. 

The proposal is drafted so as to target funding at students whose 
family income places them that at or near the Federal poverty 
level with the Liberty Scholarship award reduced by one-half of 
the amount by which the adjusted gross income of the student s 
family exceeds the Federal poverty level. States would apply for 
National Liberty funding through the submission of a state plan. 

The partnership component would be administered by the state s 
education or higher education department, while the scholarship 
component would be administered by the state financial aid agency 
responsible for SSIG program administration. An administrative 
cost allowance would be included for both components of the pro- 
gram, defined as 5 percent of program funds, a rate which is com- 
parable to the Federal campus-based programs. As noted before, 
many states have demonstrated their willingness to provide match- 
ing funds for this kind of program. 

The proposal seeks to target the new aid money at a specifically 
defined student population. It defines "qualified student" as one 
who is less than 22 years of age at the time of the first grant 
award, who is receiving a Pell grant, who is a recipient of a high 
school diploma or an equivalency, and who attends a degree-grant- 
ing institution. M . , _ a 

We realize that some proponents of the National Liberty concept 
would like to serve a wider population. However, because of obvi- 
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ous resource limitations, the initial Liberty program has been tar- 
geted accordingly. 

Congress should be pleased by the very positive response that the 
proposal has received from many quarters, including several gover- 
nors, and representatives from education agencies and associations 
nationwide. As recently as last month, Congresswoman Loweys 
staff and our staff met with representatives of the National Asso- 
ciation of Student Financial Aid Administrators, the American 
Council on Education, the United States Student Association, the 
National Governors' Association, the National Association of Inde- 
pendent Colleges and Universities, and the American Association 
of Community and Junior Colleges, and reworked the draft bill to 
reflect their suggestions. 

This subcommittee will, no doubt, also review several other bills 
and current programs that address the areas of early intervention, 
improved information, counselor training, dropout prevention, and 
improved college opportunities, and which would involve local edu- 
cational agencies, trust funds, and individual colleges and schools. 

We fett that it is important to have the statewide coordination 
inherent in Congresswoman Lowey's National Liberty proposal, 
within a Federal-state funding partnership, as it offers a uniform 
national impact that may not be possible under the other propos- 
als. Many of the other ideas and bills in this area have great merit 
and could work together to address this urgent need. 

We commend to you the idea of a National Liberty Scholarship/ 
Partnership Program. We strongly believe that it is a viable pro- 
gram initiative for this subcommittee to consider in the reauthor- 
ization of the Higher Education Act. The program, as we under- 
stand it, will directly address the compelling needs of our nation s 
youth, while building upon past program successes. 

It offers the simplicity of administration and student understand- 
ing that, quite frankly, all of us desire. And it recognizes that the 
money to do the job right now is not entirely at either the state or 
Federal level alone, but that together, a new partnership can be 
forged to achieve new triumphs. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify. 

"The prepared statement of Cornelius Foley follows:] 
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Good mornino. My nai*c is Noii Foley and I a- Pjesidcnt ef the 
H U Vr-K t>t&tc HtgSTk td^calirr. firv^wts C:: I :i at*<:i« tN.SUt::^ 
ouf State's student financial aid agency. 

I thank you for the opportunity to testify, on behalf of New 
York Statt Governor Mario K. Cuomo, at this hearing **9«ding the 
reauthorization of the Higher Education Act, Many ot us who have 
studied our nation's higher education system feel that this 
reauthorization will indeed Iks one that will be pivotal to the 
future of our nation, 

we continue to see research which disturbs us; 

fedcial pending for student higher eo-acatior. giar*.&, 
in terms ot constant (inflation adjusted) dollars, is 
down over 34% during the decade of the 80 1 sj 
participation in college education by poor students and 
under represented minority students is also down? 
the gap in high school graduation rates between high 
and low income students and between minority and 
"majority" student groups is not improving despite a 
record amount of funding being spent at the elementary 
and secondary school level? 

and, demographic experts predict that by the end of the 
century, proportionately wore children will be born 
into eingle-parent, poverty households, with low 
educational attainment expectations. 
Such a research framework clearly describes aejor challenges for 
us to consider during this reauthorization effort. 
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Of course it also rcprf^nts an rmmem f opportunity foi 

that has proven tc be extremely successful -as been the "I Have A 
Dream" program, which was Initiated by the Mw York businessman, 
Bugene Lang. The essence of that program has become the model 
for many private and public programs, albeit in email numbers and 
scale. For example, Michigan has its TIP program, Rhode Island 
has its "Children's Crusade" program, Louisiana has announced its 
Taylor Program, and Indiana has the 21st Cer.tury Scholarship 
program. 

lr. Hew Yoik Statf> beoar. the *.:st part rf its tv:- 

part comprehensive prograrr, the Liberty larship and 
Partnership Program* The partnerships have been in operation for 
two years, and involve grants to collages ard consortia for 
competitively selected programs aimed at identifying at-risk 
youth and developing comprehensive mentor ard counseling programs 

§mw «H»»» »Hil4*ftft %• *Mtur*M fc» »%* v i* « v k««i and 

graduate from high school. The second part of the program, the 
Liberty Scholarship, was soon to be implemented and has only 
recently been delayed because of funding shortfalls at the state 
level. It win involve a grant which, in combination with other 
grants, will cover the basic costs- of -attendance at a public 
college. When joined with the mentoring, counseling and tutoring 
available through the partnerships, it should provide a powerful 
incentive to stay in school and attend colleje. 

Because of the newness of these programs, not many 
comprehensive evaluations of them are available. However, the 
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Government ^counting Office <G*0>. In June 1990. issued a study 
of such j.it.yjas.* wi.-.ch *•« aF?xcj;-..^:y tn ied. "H"»ii.j 
Practice". The xeport noted, and I agree, that wore .duration 
benefits everyone in the nation, not just those who stay in 
school longer and get the degree. It went on to say that 
benefits to a society of a more educated workforce and citisenry 
are undoubted and provide the basic rationale for interest in the 
results of these kinds of programs. The report indicated that 
private counseling and tuition guarantee programs do report 
improved student retention and considerable success in Improving 
high school graduation rates and ecilcge attendance at^no 
disadvantaged population*. The iCPOtt nctes other success 
beyond retention, as school staff indicated that the targeted 
children had improved school attendance, test scores, and reading 
skills. The report concluded that early intervention and tuition 
guarantee programs form a "dramatic demonstration", and 
"important potential outcomes" that bear watching. However, the 
report also indicated that funding is the primary problem in 
sustaining these efforts. 

1 am here today to respectfully urge your ..sideretion of a 
proposal to build upon the success of existing tarly intervention 
programs through a national Liberty Scholarship and Partnership 
program. This proposal, which is about to be introduced by 
congressman Hita towey, would provide matching grants to assist 
states in mounting or expanding comprehensive early intervention 
and outreach services for at-risX youth, and programs to 
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virtually guarantee a college education for low- income students 
thir^h 6 c^mpi che nrivc govor.rfM 91 ar.t package. 

Under the Liberty Partnetshjp component, states could 
mobilise collages, universities, schools, non-profit 
organisations, and business groups into cooperative partnerships 
designed to provide comprehensive supportive services which 
include: skills assessment; academic , personal, and financial 
counseling; tutoring; and, most importantly/ mentoring. The 
objective of the program would be to keep students in school and 
supply them with the support and information necessary to prepare 
thejt tor college 

The Liberty Scholarship zorrponent wculd provide mar china 
grants to states to provide an early guarantee of expanded giant 
aid for collage-bound youngsters from poor families* The Liberty 
Scholarship program would provide grant aid in addition to Pell 
Grants* SSIG grants, and State grants to provide the poorest 
students with annual funding equal to at least lb% of the basic 
costs-of- attendance at a public 4-year college. Grants could be 
used at either public or independent colleges. 

The proposal offers simplicity in thftt it would build upon 
the administrative mechanism currently in place for the federal 
State Student Incentive Grant (SSIG) program. But it is not 
intended to replace SSIG. Instead, it is intended to complement 
the SSIG program, similar to the way chat the Supplemental 
Educational Opportunity Grant i SEOG ) program complements the Pell 
Grant program ♦ 
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hav* the option 1. -£•*• '• : -* l? : *" ' "* 

counseling and xcntciin? ptcgians. States -:.;5 aiaa have the 
option to piovidc student* grants equal tc f% 100% oi banc 
public .ector costs-of-at tendance. States would be able to draw 
upon non-government, private sources of support, and could 
include tuition waivers and other in-Xind ccr.tr: but ions as part 
of the state's matching requirement. 

The proposal is drafted so as to target funding at students 
wh.se family income places then at. or nca: the federal poverty 
level, with tac Libvrty «:te1a:»htf **a:d *Y ««■">•*■* cf 

the amount by which the adjusted gros* inccrc of the student's 
family exceed, the federal poverty level. States would apply for 
national Liberty funding through the submission of a State plan. 
The Partnership component would be administered by th. state's 
education or higher education department, while the scholarship 
component would be administered by the state financial aid agency 
responsible for SSIG program administration. An administrative 
cost allowance would be included for both components of the 
program, defined as b% of program funds - a rate which is 
comparable to the federal campus-based programs. As noted 
before, many state, have demonstrated their willingness to 
provide matching funds for this Wind of program. 

The proposal seeks to target the ne* aid money at a 
specifically defined student population. It defines "qua" if ied 
student" as one who is le.s than 22 years of age at the time of 
first grant award, who is receiving a Pell Grant if Pell 
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el:?»tlc, wh:- if a n**>:: tc '.r,xcn: c* a h.j* cch~jl dij-3r>Tri or 

realise that ^.j-nc picpnr.cr.ts of the Liberty concept wcui-J like 
tc serve a wider population. Howcvet , bcra^sc ot obvious 
resource limitations, the initial Liberty program has been 
targeted accordingly. 

Estimates of the cost of the Liberty program, when it is 
assumed that all states were to participate immediately (a very 
unlikely occurrence), reflect an initial year federal costs in 
the neighborhood of $191 million. When fully phased- in, the 
fc3era: share wcjld be ♦•evehly riKicr. , aga^r. assu^r-.g all 

Slates participated to the fullest extent allowed by the preqiar. 
while that is a significant sum, it is only 22% of what the 
federal government spent for guaranteed student loan program 
defaults last year, and is just under 10% of the annual Pell 
Grant appropriation. 

Congress should be pleased by the very positive response 
that the proposal has received from many quarters, Including 
Several governors, and representatives front educational agencies 
and associations nationwide* Xs recently as last month, 
Congresswoman Lowey's staff and our a met with representatives of 
the National Association of Student Financial Aid Administrators 
INAStAA), American Council wu Education CXCO, United States 
Student Association fUSSM, National Governrrs* Association 
(KGA), National Association of Independent Colleges and 
Universities INAICU), and the American Association of Comunity 
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an* .luniei Colleoes »»4 rewcrVcd the dtafv b.li to reflect their 

TS. b Bul.cor.-i '.tec will no doukt als- trviev several othe» 
bills end cu.iet.t w«W*m th«t sddicss tne areas c* early 
intervention, improved information, counsel©: training, drop-out 
prevention, and improved college opportunities, and which would 
involve local educational agencies, trust funds, and individual 
colleges and schools. We feel that it is important to have the 
statewide coordination inherent in Congressvoman towey's National 
Liberty proposal, within a federal-state funding partnership, as 
it offers a un:fcrr- natirr.al intact that say net be possitle 
under the other proposals. Kany of the ether ideas and bills in 
this area have great merit and could work together to address 

this urgent need* 

We commend to you the idea of a National Liberty 
scholarship/Partnership Program, we strongly believe that it is 
a viable Program initiative tor this subcommittee to consider in 
the reauthorixation of the Higher Education act. The program, as 
we understand it. will directly address the compelling needs of 
our nation'* youth, while building upon past program eucc.sses. 
It offers the simplicity of administrate » and student 
understanding that, quite frankly, all of us desire in this 
business. And, It recognise* that the aoney to do the job right 
i6 net entirely available at either the state or federal level 
alone: bu* , that together, a new partnership can be forged to 
achieve new triumphs. 

Think yr- tc: the opportunity to u,t.'. 1 wc-wid t-c g-ac 
to ar.cwo et.y gucctior.i • 
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Mr. Sawyer. Thank you very much, Dr. Foley. 

Our next witness is Kristine MacDermott. I'm going to just take 
a moment to muse and introduce her. She is from my congression- 
al district, so l get to do that sort of thing. She is the Assistant Pro- 
vost for Enrollment Management at the University of Akron, in 
the 14th congressional district of Ohio. She oversees the Office of 
Admissions and Student Financial Aid. She chaired the Ohio 
American College Testing Advisory Committee, responsible for cre- 
ating a state-wide early intervention program for 8th graders, 

I think that while she's especially well-placed to talk about early 
intervention, she brings a perspective that stretches all the way 
from middle school through college admissions. So Fm particularly 
pleased to welcome you here, Kristine, and I look forward to hear- 
ing from you. 

Ms. MacDermott. Mr. Chairman, its my pleasure, as you've 
mentioned, to be here at your invitation today to talk about the im- 
portance of early intervention activities, and to address, specifical- 
ly, support for the components of H.R. 1524, the Student Counsel- 



As you've mentioned, I oversee, at the University of Akron, the 
offices of Student Admissions, Financial Aid, Orientation, and Re- 
tention. And in dealing with those points at an institution such as 
the University of Akron— we are the third largest public university 
in Ohio, with an enrollment of over 30,000 students-^it is very ob- 
vious to us each year as our entering freshmen begin, that there 
are some serious deficiencies that they have received in middle and 
high schools. 

That is especially clear to us when we look and work very closely 
with the guidance professionals in our area, and see all of the other 
things that are distractions and are competing for their time. So 
the problem is not so much a criticism or an indictment of what 
goes on in our middle and high school guidance offices as much as 
it is, simply, a reaction and a product of the many other very seri- 
ous kinds of circumstances dealing from emotional and psychologi- 
cal counseling to substance abuse to the routine matters of t'.ie day 
that those staffs must get through in each 8 to 10 hour period. 

As a large public university that is committed to access for stu- 
dents, we struggle with these issues especially because we enroll a 
large number of students each year that we would describe as the 
underprepared group, academically, to enter the university in addi- 
tion to students who come to us from rural and urban arras, who 
are bringing with them a number or other kinds of personal con- 
straints. 

As we try to provide access to those students and look at ways 
that we can support the guidance community and work with 
middle and high schools in our area, it is clear to us that this par- 
ticular bill gives us some of the mechanisms and support that we 
need in order to do that. 

I would like to mention, just briefly, some of the things that 
SCAN, H.R. 1524, provides, that we are in support of The first of 
those elements is the transitional help that students need at two 
very pivotal points in their academic careers. First, is their transi- 
tion from middle school to high school, and second is their transi- 
tion from high school to postsecondary education. 
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The second thing that students have great need for is greater m- 
formatioTin preparing for college. There is no greater point _m 
Snethat a student makes good or bad choices than when they 
become a 7th and 8th grader. And there is no way for us to stress 
enough, and to get to them good enough information that tells 
SemttiaH single course thev register for as an 8th grader can 
determine theirsuccess throughout high school years and through- 

"ThSflK/^St that is addressed in 

the role of greater information on financial aid Ms. Cnehmsky has 
already referenced for you the recent studies that, have been done 
that pW to the great disparity in the kind of information and 
perceptions that stodents and parents across the country have in 
reference to knowing about financial aid programs and judging 
their eligibility for those programs. 

And finallv SCAN begins to address some of the problems that 
we** o^adky^aybS^ at the University of Akron for our un- 
derfed population^ minority students who are m urban envi- 
ronments, student* who come to us from some of the nortrml 
areas of Ohio, and those who come to us academica^imderpr^- 
pared. It creates the mechanism to ^entify model programs that 
can then be introduced to schools across the country who m^ht 
want to incorporate those same programs » to J^*"^4J: 
tivities and solicit the help of bus-ness ™V* T ™J^™£™ 1 ™ 
sities in their areas to promote and provide service m those pro- 
grams. And it creates that funding to give them the resources that 
they need to make those programs happen. 

I would like to reference for you a couple of examples m our par- 
ticular area and in the State of Ohi£tW ^J^w T^are' 
portent points. American College Testing, in the last 2 years, 
worked with a group of guidance counselors f^iasions p rofes- 
sionals from across Ohio to create a program called Making High 
School Count." It was targeted specifically at 8th grade students m 
Ae middle and junior high schools across Ohio to work with them 
in their curriculum planning, to help them identify dreams of 
achieving postsecondary education, and to plan curriculum accord- 

year, I am very proud to tell you that 45 000 8th graders in 
the State of Ohio received that information and went through the 
Making High School Count program However m re^rtmg that 
number to you> I must also clarifv it by saying that that u still less 
than a third of all of the 8th graders across the State ofOtoa 

to our own local area, the University of Akron has a program m 
plac* called "STEP," the Striving Toward Excellence Program, 
S has been funded through a large ^nt from the Frrestone 
Corporation. It enables us, as a University, to provide ^temnve 
summer programs and then a continuing program throughout the 
school yeSrfor 65 middle school students from the Akron public 

^ettWbeen great, and the students in that pro- 
gramme moving forward very positively, it still has the limitetion 
of serving only 65 students. Similar programs i across the State of 
Ohio, lik? the Young Scholars program at the Ohio State 'Universi- 
ty, the efforts of the Cleveland Scholarship Service m the Cleve- 
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land public schools, and the 1 Know I Can programs in Columbus 
and Cincinnati, also are enjoying success, but have the same limita- 
tion of serving limited numbers of students. 

What is needed are broader scope, broader based programs that 
will allow the kind of help and support that these students need to 
be made available to them not only across the State of Ohio, but 
across our country* 

The final thing that I would like to support strongly that is in 
the SCAN legislation is the importance that it implies on financial 
aid information that needs to be available to students and parents. 
I can't stress to you enough how many students there are who 
enrol! at our university each year for whom financial aid is, literal- 
ly, the.dptermining factor in their attendance. So often, as we get 
into April, May, June, and July of each year, as we are right now, 
we see many, many late applicants to the university in our fresh- 
man class who are coming, who need financial aid, but who have 
been completely uninformed about the process and the viability of 
using it to help them achieve educational goals. 

We, as a university, scramble at this time of the year to try to 
provide the opportunity for those students to still attend and to 
make up for all of the monies that have already been dispersed and 
that are no longe ? available to try to find some other source that 
will still give those students the opportunity that they need. But 
that's a difficult task and one that we are not always 100 percent 
successful at 

SCAN provides that solution to that through both the informa- 
tion source and network that will be available to parents and stu- 
dents, and also the important level of training that will be avail- 
able to the guidance professionals that are dealing with the stu- 
dents much earlier on. 

In conclusion, I would simply like to say that I represent the 
group of higher education professionals who are committed to pro- 
viding opportunities for America's youth to pursue postsecondary 
education. College is probably not an appropriate goal for every 
student who finishes high school in the United States, but it is an 
appropriate goal for many, and for many who are not seeing the 
opportunity to achieve it. That's true in Akron, that's true across 
our state, it's true across our nation* 

We need to be committed to allowing students to achieve that 
goal. We need the tools, as professionals, to make that happen, and 
students have the rights to expect us to have those tools. They 
have the right to have better financial aid information, they have 
the right to have well-trained counselors and staff available to 
them, and then they have the right to know that there are good 
programs in place that will allow them to move successfully 
through the middle school years to high school and into postsecond- 
ary education, I believe that the provisions of SCAN begin to make 
all of that possible. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Kristine MacDermott follows:] 
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Kristin* G, MacDermott 

Kristin* G. MacDermott, M.A. , A sail tan t Provost for Enrollment 
Management, The University of Akron, Akron , Ohio, is a native Ohioan. 
She earned a bachelor's degree in communication from David Lipscomb 
University in Nashville, Tennessee and a master's degree in communication 
from The University of Akron. 

In her current position, Mrs. MacDermott oversees the offices of 
Admissions, Student Financial Aid and Employment, and Orientation and 
Retention. Sh» chaired the Ohio American College Testing (ACT) High 
School Advisory Committee responsible for creating a statewide early 
intervention program for eighth graders. 

Currently , she serves as the Legislative and Professional Concerns 
Committee chairperson for the Ohio Association of College Admission 
Counselors; and serves as a member of the Government Eolations Advisory 
Committee of the National Association of College Admission Counselors; and 
the Ohio ACT Assembly Executive Committee. 

Mrs. MacDermott is married to Geoffrey K* MacDermott, Director of 
Technical and Engineering Services at General Tire and Rubber Company. 
They have two daughters and one son. 
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Mr. Chairman. I am Kristine MacDermott, Assistant Provost for 
Enrollment Management at the University of Akron In Akron, Ohio- The 
University of Akron, located In a metropolitan area of approximately 
300.000, is the third largest public university in Ohio, enrolling over 
30,000 student*. 

I am very pleased to be here today to support the components of the 
Student Counseling and Assistance Network Act of 1991--H.R. 1524- A. a 
professional in h.gher education who oversees the admissions, financial 
.Id. orientation, and retention areas, 1 am acutely aware of the lack of 
information and guidance to which students have access prior to making 
plans and choices In reference to postsecondary education. 

Serious deficiencies exist in the level of precollege guidance 
offered to students in their middle and high school years. This 1. not 
necossarlly the fault to their teachers and counselors, but rather a 
product of the numerous other constraints and demands on the time of 
these educators-demands such as test administration, substance and 
physical abuse situations, emotional and psychological counseling, 
requirements of administrative procedure*, the dally Issues of course 
scheduling, hall and lunchroom motoring, and college counseling. It is 
easy to understand how, In many Instances, college counseling falls to the 
bottom of the priority list when stacked against these other serious and 
urgent issues* 

The SCAN bill creates the opportunity for us to su V yrt educator, 
and students In their quest to become more knowledgeable and more active 
to choice, which favor postsecondary education. SCAN addresses four 
predominant .tudent need, at the middle and high school levels. 
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1. Students need help with the transition from middle/ Junior high 
school to high school end from high school to college. The decisions 
made by students at this point are pivotal in determining the 
direction of their adult lives* 

2* Students need early information about what it means to prepare for 
and attend college. They need a clear understanding of how courses 
taken in the eighth grade can determine success in both high school 
and college. 

3, Students need to understand the role that financial aid can play 
in assisting them to achieve their post secondary goals. Recent 
studies have shown that students across the country are unaware of 
the various aid programs f grossly misjudge their eligibility for 
financial aid. 

4- These needs are most severe among minority students , students 
from rural and urban areas who suffer economic disadvantage, and 
the academically underprepared . The lack of services and programs 
to assist them leads to their continued underrepresentation at our 
colleges and universities* 

One of the primary ingredients of the SCAN bill is the identification 
of model early Intervention programs across the country, the description 
of these programs to other schools who may want to make them a part of 
guidance activities, and the funding to help support these efforts through 
grant application. This type of Information would be invaluable to both 
secondary schools, and colleges and universities who could take the 
initiative to work mora closely with students in preparing for college 
entry. 
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Several example, pf progrw. Ilk. thi. exist In OhJo and In the Akron 
First, American College Testing, through the work of an Ohio 
,tatewlde committor or high school and collage people. Initiated a project 
cited "Making High School Count.' Thl. project la directed at eighth 
grader. a» they begin the curriculum .election process for high .chool. 
directing them toward the course, that will beat prepare then, for 
coUega-lev.1 work. Thl. year over 45,000 student, were advised through 
this program. Although that number .ounds large. It represents lea. than 
a third of Ohio's eighth grade students. 

A .econd example Is the STEP or Striving Toward Excellence Program 
.t Th. University of Akron. This program, funded through a large grant 
from the Ptre-tone Corporation, provides early intervention and advising 
activities for middle school -Indents and tl»elr parents in the Akron 
Public Schools. It Is an important method for existing some of the 
underserved population in the Akron area. The unfortunate part of thl, 
•ffort ta that It haa the ability to reach only 65 students. 

Similar programs In Ohio, like the Young Scholars Program at The 
Ohio Stat. University, the effort, of the Cleveland Scholarship Service in 
The Cleveland Public School,, and the "I Know I Can" programs In 
Columbu. and Cincinnati, are further example, of local early intervention 
.ffort. . But all suffer from the .arne restriction that the STEP program 
does, and that i. their inability to serve more than a very limited 
population. SCAN resolve, that dilemma by providing information and 
opportunities to school systems everywhere to begin similar support 
programs , 
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The other Important ingredient In SCAN i« the pro vi* ion for more 
complete information on financial eld programs through counselor training 
and better dissemination procedure* to schools and communities. Not 
enough can be said about the need for students , their parents, and 
counselors to have complete information about financial aid programs. 
Financial assistance is often the determining factor In a needy student's 
ability to attend college versus employment at a low skills , minimum- wage 
Job. 

Each year at The University of Akron, we struggle to enroll entering 
students who, because of a lack of information about aid and the process, 
are late in application. By the time we learn of these cases , monies have 
run out and we scramble to try to assist them in fulfilling the goal of 
enrollment. Each year at The University of Akron, we hold several 
informational training sessions for guidance counselors in our area. The 
session on financial aid Is 'way* the best attended* indicating the 
desire for current information on this topic* But the 100 plus counselors 
who can free their schedules for the day represent less than a fourth of 
those in our service area and are often not the counselors from the inner 
city or rural environments where we know the information may be needed 
most desperately. 

To fill this gap, several companies now exist that offer financial 
aid and scholarships information to students and parents at sizeable 
fees. What is sold by these Ann is often inaccurate and not useful to 
the students* It is a profit-motivated effort In the midst of what should 
be unobligated service to students. Many colleges and universities are 
attempting to take over this role to provide the information at minimal 
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fee. to meet the need. These example. lHu.trst. the confusing and 
Inadequate Information aource. on financial assistance. SCAN provide, two 
solutions to this problem-an information network and the training of 
professionals In the schools. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I represent the higher education 
professional, who are committed to providing the kind of information and 
eervico to .tudents that will allow them to succe.sfully complete their 
mi ddle and high school y«r. and move on to their goal of po.tsecondary 
education* 

Although college may not be an appropriate goal for all students, It 
i, a goal that must be achieved by more of the .tudents In Akron, In 
Ohio, and across the country in order for our country to He- elop 

educationally and economically. 

Secondary school counselors and college admissions professionals need 
the programs, tools, and resources offered through SCAN to impact the 
Uve. and decisions of young people. Students In American schools have 
the right to have at their disposal accurate, easy- to- understand 
information on financial aid. to have well-trained counselors prepsred to 
help them with allege planning, and to have programs available that 
compensate for some of the other constraints In the.r lives, and lead them 
to choices for more meaningful contributions educationally and 
occupational^- SCAN provides a means to achieve these goals for 
students . 
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Mr. Sawyer. Thank you very much for your testimony this 
morning* 

Our next witness is Arnoldo Rodriguez, Principal from McAllen, 
Texas. 
Mr. Rodriguez, welcome. 

Mr, Rodriguez. Good morning Mr. Sawyer, members of the sub- 
committee. My name is Arnoldo Rodriguez. I am here to share 
some of my experience as a migrant student, and to describe the 
impact that both the High School Equivalency Program and the 
College Assistance Migrant Program have had on my life, personal- 
ly and professionally. 

I come from a large family who migrated to the State of Michi- 
gan every year. During this time, it was very difficult for me to 
perform at the same level, academically, as my peers. While 1 
always made good grades toward the beginning of the school year 
in Michigan, the steady progress was interrupted by the family 
movement hack to the Rio Grande Valley. 

Once in the valley, it became very difficult to maintain the posi- 
tive momentum with which I had started the school year. Teachers 
and administrators expected that an adjustment be made without a 
transition period and that performance be equal to that of the 
norm— that is, equal to that of students who had started school on 
day one without having to devote some of their time to laboring in 
the fields. 

I was able to meet this expectation, but only with great difficulty 
and at the expense of my grades. When we would return to the 
Valley, I would be placed in a vocational track. This always gave 
me the impression that because I was a migrant, that I would nave 
to fulfill tne expectation of being a laborer. To further reinforce 
this self-fulfilling prophecy, the encouragement of pursuing a col- 
lege education was never provided. 

While I was a iunior in high school, I experienced the most 
severe sense of failure ever. Upon returning from Michigan, I en- 
rolled at the local high school. The adjustment went well that year 
until I was summoned to the counselor's office where he informed 
me that I had been taking the wrong history class and that I 
needed to change courses. 

This was very disappointing to me in that I had maintained an A 
average in the class. However, I approached it positively as I ac- 
cepted the fact that this was one of the drawbacks of being a mi- 
grant student I anxiously awaited seventh period so I could meet 
my new teacher and do whatever needed to be done so that I could 
perform satisfactorily. 

Upon arriving to my seventh period class, my new teacher told 
me that I had lots of catching up to do. I was assigned ten chapters 
of American History on Monday, and was told to be ready to take a 
test on Friday, since I needed to be at the same level as everyone 
else in the classroom. 

This was quite devastating to me, and I began to feel quite pres- 
sured. I began to feel as though school was not the place for me. 
This feeling had surfaced previously, as my older siblings had all 
dropped out of school. 

To fiirther add to the helplessness and the feeling of failure and 
inferiority, my grades began to suffer in the other areas as well. As 
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a consequence, I made the decision not to come back to school. This 
was an appealing decision for me at the time, since I would be able 
to help my parents financially. ..«.., * « • « 

The tradition in the family was to help the family out financially 
as much as possible, since my parents did not have much education 
and relied on all of us to help out. When 1 made this decision, I 
conformed to the norm in keeping with the migrant dropout cycle 
which existed in my family. 

I set out to look for a job and worked in the fields as much as I 
could. I was not very successful when I attempted to find a job. The 
first question each prospective employer asked related to my level 
of education. It didn't take me long to discover that once people 
found out that I was a high school dropout, it gave them the li- 
cense and authority to treat me less than human. They humiliated 
me and blatantly gave me no hope of employment. 

After putting up with much humiliation and embarrassment, 1 
decided to try to obtain a high school equivalency diploma. The 
intent was solely for the purpose of finding a job and to deal with 
the rejection that I had already become accustomed to. 

I had previously heard of the High School Equivalency Program 
at Pan American University and decided to enroll. Upon accept- 
ance into the program, I realized that I was given a second oppor- 
tunity at an education. I knew that I would have to take advantage 
of it and work extremely hard. . _ . 

This was not hard to accomplish as, from the onset, plenty ot en- 
couragement was provided by the teachers, counselors, and admin- 
istrators. It was obvious that the staff held high expectations of me 
and of every student. They kept telling us that we could achieve 
and continually provided the reassurance that we would be able to 
pass the GED test. . 

In addition to an attitude that nurtured a high degree of enthusi- 
asm and motivation, teachers would help us with study skills, ad- 
justment to an academic setting, and advised us on our areas ot 
personal and academic strengths as well as exploring possible ca- 
reers. , . , 

The highly personalized instruction was structured in such a way 
that teachers epitomized each of our successes so thatwe would 
feel good about each and every small accomplishment. This helped 
me develop a very positive self-concept. I felt good about my school 
work and about the possibility of graduating from the program. 

I felt that I could not let my teachers down, as they expected 
quite a bit from me and had invested much time and effort in pre- 
paring me for my test. I owed them and could repay them by show- 
ing to them that their expectations would be realized. 

When the day of the test came, I approached it with great confi- 
dence. Once the results came back, I found out that I had scored in 
the top ten amongst my group. I felt proud of myself, and most im- 
portantly, came to the realization that anything is possible, provid- 
ed the right kind of positive external reinforcement is provided. 1 
had received plenty of positive reinforcement in the program. 

Upon graduating from the program, I once again, set out to look 
for a job. It was a great feeling to tell prospective employers that I 
held a high school equivalency diploma. I was no longer humiliated 
by having to tell people that I did not finish high school. I found a 
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k>b with a local freight company where I worked as a freight clerk. 
It did not come as a surprise to me that my teachers from the HEP 
program kept in touch with me to see how I was doing. 

what did come as a surprise to me was that one of my teachers 
came to my place of employment one day and informed me that I 
could apply for a scholarship for college. She further told me that 
she ana all the teachers at the HEP program had plenty of confi- 
dence in me, and that I could do well in college. 

While I was in high school, no one had ever mentioned the possi- 
bility of my attending college or provided that type of encourage- 
ment I had to let the thought ferment, since 1 was being provided 
with an expectation that was never held of me by any of my teach- 
ers in high school. After some thought, I decided to quit my job and 
to accept a scholarship to attend Saint Edward's University in 
Austin, Texas through the College Assistance Migrant Program. 

The decision to leave the Rio Grande Valley and my family to 
attend Saint Edward's University was not an easy one for me or 
for my family to accept. My family could no longer depend on me 
to assist financially. Furthermore, I had never been away from the 
family. I knew that, once again, some very special people, including 
my parents and my family, held high expectations and had plenty 
of faith in me. I could not let them down since they all wanted the 
best for me. 

Once at Saint Edward's, I felt the same feeling I had experienced 
while at the HEP program. Counselors, tutors, and peer counselors 
were always available to provide the encouragement to continue. 
Much of the encouragement was provided in the form of tutorial 
sessions, study skills development classes, and peer counseling ses- 
sions where adjustment problems were discussed as well as follow- 
ing-up on the application of study skills. 

The financial Kelp provided by the program and Saint Edward's 
University in the form of scholarships, grants, loans, and the work- 
study program ensured that very basic needs were addressed so 
that our main emphasis would continue to be our studies. All these 
people and their actions and attitudes had a significant impact on 
my success in college and, ultimately, my success in my profession 
and in life. Because of their continued and persistent encourage- 
ment, I graduated from the university with honors and the distinc- 
tion of cum laude after 4 long years of hard work. 

It is because of my experiences as a migrant youngster and grow- 
ing up in a disadvantaged environment that I decided to choose a 
career in the field of education. I chose to make it my goal in life 
to work with children with similar backgrounds to those of mine, 
so that I could provide them with very much needed encourage- 
ment and make a difference in their lives, as many people Had 
made in mine. 

Cognizant of the fact that I am an exception to the cycle of drop- 
outs, I continue my attempts to make a difference for children. As 
a successful elementary school principal, I am of the philosophy 
that all children can learn. I have used my expertise as an instruc- 
tional leader to impact those children who traditionally score on 
the bottom 25th percentile of the norm referenced test. I am aware 
that these are the students who need to experience academic suc- 
cess or they, too, will become at risk of dropping out of school. 
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For these reasons, I have high expectations of my students and 
my staff. I attribute my success in my career, however, to those 
people who touched my life in a very special way. It all started 
with the people at the HEP program at Pan American University 
and continued with the staff members at the CAMP program at 
Saint Edward's University. The expectations that they inspired 
continues to this day. , , . , 

While I have acquired a Masters' degree and am a successful 
school administrator, I realize that the sky is the limit. Recently, I 
was promoted to a Central Office administrative position where 1 
coordinate the drug education program for the McAllen independ- 
ent school district. This position is key in ensuring that at-risk 
youngsters are ensured success in school and in life through the 
provision of a preventive, developmentally-based, age-appropriate 
educational program that will decrease the chances that students 
experiment with drugs. 

I have acquired some hours toward my doctoral degree, and plan 
to continue to make a difference for disadvantaged children, and 
am more than happy to serve as a role model for other migrant 
students to emulate. If I can make a difference in the life of one at- 
risk student by persuading him to stay in school, or to reform a 
dropout, then the effort has been more than worth it. 

It is my contention that if my former high school teachers had 
the same kind of vision that the staff held at both the HEP and 
CAMP programs, many migrant youth could have been spared 
from a life of poverty which is a result of the lack of success in 
school. 

As you may see, the positive impact that both these programs 
have had on my life has, as a consequence, impacted many other 
lives as well, the lives of the students I work with, and the lives of 
my family members. Since I was the first in my family to acquire a 
high school equivalency diploma, my two younger brothers who fol- 
lowed also finished high school and attended college. 

As a successful product of both the High School Equivalency Pro- 
gram and the College Assistance Migrant Program, migrant educa- 
tion and, in particular, the HEP and CAMP programs are very 
dear to me. I hold a special place in my heart for these « 
since they have impacted many other lives as they did mine. I feel 
it is incumbent on me to serve as a role model to others whenever 
the opportunity arises. 

However, I also feel it is incumbent on this subcommittee to ac- 
knowledge the successful outcomes of programs such as HEP and 
CAMP, and to exercise whatever power or influence you may have, 
collectively or individually, to not only continue providing funding 
for these programs, but to continue to identify innovative and suc- 
cessful programs so that migrant education may continue to be en- 
hanced and many more migrant students impacted. 

I thank you for the opportunity. 

[The prepared statement of Arnoldo Rodriguez follows:] 
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COLLEGE ASSISTANCE MIGRANT PROGRAM 
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Prcsentaton Script 
HEP /CAMP Programs 
National Commission on Migrant Education 



My name ia Arnoldo Bodrlgues, I est to snare some of my 
experiences as a migrant student end to describe the impact 
that both the High School Equivalency Program and the College 
Assistance Migrant Program have had on my life. 

I come from a large family who migrated to the state of Michigan 
every year. During this time, it was very difficult for me to 
perform at the same level academically as my peers. While I 
always made good grades toward the beginning of the school year 
in Michigan, the steady progress was interrupted by the family 
movement back to the Sio Grande Valley. Once ia the valley, 
it became very difficult to maintain the positive momentum with 
which I had started the school year. Teachers and administrators 
expected that an adjustment be made without a transition period 
and that performance be equal to that of the norm, that is, equal 
to that of students who had started school on day one without 
having to devote some of their time to laboring in the fields. 
I was able to meet this expectation but only with great difficulty 
and at the expense of my grades. When we would return to the 
Valley, I would he placed in a vocational track. This alwaye 
gave me the impression that because I was a migrant, that 1 
would have to fufill the expectation of being a laborer. To 
further reinforce this self-fulfilling prophecy, the encourege- 
ment of pursuing a college education was never provided. 

While I was a junior in high school. I experienced the moat 
severe sense of failure ever. Cpon returning from Michigan, 
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j enrolled at the local high school. The adjustment went well 
that year until I was summoned to tht counselor's office. He 
informed oo that X had been taking the wrong history class and 
that I needed to change courses. This was very disappointing to 
ibs in that I had maintained an A average in the history class 
that I was enrolled in. However, X approached it positively as 
I accepted the fact that this was one of the drawbacks of being 
a migrant student. I anxiously awaited seventh period so I 
could meet my new teacher and do whatever seeded to be dose so 
that I could perform satisfactorily. Upon arriving to my seventh 
period class , my n«w teacher told me that I had lots of catching 
up to do* I was assigned ten chapters of American History on 
Monday, and was told to be ready to take a test on Triday since 
1 needed to be at the same level as everyone else in the class- 
room. This was quite devastating to me and I began to feel 
quite pressured. X began to feel as if though school was not 
the place for me. This feeling had surfaced previously as my 
older siblings had all dropped out of school. To further add to 
the helplessness and the feeling of failure and inferiority, my 
grades began to suffer in the other areas as well, As a con- 
sequence, I made the decision sot to come back to school. 
This was an appealing decision since I would be able to help my 
parents financially. The tradition in the family was to help 
the family out financially as much as possible since my parents 
did not have much education and relied on all of us to help out. 
When X made this decision, X conformed to the norm in keeping 
with the migrant dropout cycle which existed in my family. 

I set out to look for a job and worked in the fields as much as 
I could. I was not very successful when I attempted to find a job. 
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Tbo fm« nueetiou ••oh proepwetivw employer anked related to 
ay i #T »x of education. It didn't take me long to dlaeover that 
one* people found Out that I wan a high eeuool dropout, it gave 
than the licence end/or authority to trout mo loo* then human. 
Thar humiliated me end g«ve no hope ol employment. 

After putting, up with much humiliation and •mbarraeemeBt , X 
daeidad to try to obtain a high aebooi eouiwaloacy diploma. 
Tha intent wan aolely for tba purpoae of finding a job and to 
deal with tba rejection that I bad airaady become eeouatemed 
to. I bad previoueiy baard of tba gifb School Bcuiveleocy 
Program (HEP) nt Pan American Univoreity and daeidad to anroil. 
Upon aooaptaaoe into the program X reniintd tb»t I wan |ivan a 
aaoond opportunity at an education. X bnaw tnat X would bavo 
to take advantage of it and work entremeiy bard. Tbia van not 
bard to aocompliab ea, from tba onaet, planty of eneouragemeot 
wan prorided by the teaebera, oounnalora, ana adminintratora . 
Xt wan obvioue tbat the ataff bald bleb expoetatloaa of ma and 
of erery atudent. They kept tailing un tbat we eould achieve 
and continually provided the reaneureuce that we would be able 
to paaa the QXD teat. In addition to an attitude that auturad 
a high degree of enthuaianm and motivation, teaehern would baip 
ue with etudy akilla. adjuatment to an aeadomie aettleg, and 
adviaed ue on our arena of pereonnl and academio atreegtba M 
well an exploring pooaible enreern. The highly- pareonalined 
inetruction wan atruotured la au'*^ a way tbat teaebera epito- 
oined on ench of our eueeeeeea .o that ww would feel good about 
each and every email accompiiehment . Thin helped me develop 
a very ponitiv. eelf -concept . X fait good about my eehool 
work and about the poeeibility of graduating from the program. 
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X felt that I oould sot let «y teachers down as they expected 
quite * bit from me iad tut* invested such time and effort in 
preparing me for my teat. X owed then and could repay tfiem 
cy showing to them that their espectatione would be realised. 

then the day of the teet came, X approached it with great 
confidence - Once the results eaae hack, X found out that X 
had eeored la the top ten amongst ay group. X felt proud of 
myeelf end, meet importantly, ease to the realisation that 
anything ie poseible provided the right kind of positive 
external reinforcement ie provided. I had received plenty of 
positive reinforcement in the program « 

Upon graduating from the program* X, once again, eet out to 
look for a Job. Xt wae a great feeling to tell prospective 
employers that X held a high school equivalency diploma. X 
was no longer humiliated by having to tell people that X did 
not finish high echool. X found a job with a local freight 
company where 1 work as a freight clerk. Xt did net come 
as a surprise to me that my teachers from the BSP program 
kept in touch with me to eee how X wae doing. What did come 
as a surprise to me was that one of my tsaohere cams to my 
place of employment one day end informed me that x could 
apply for a scholarship for college, flhe further told me that 
she and all the teachere at the BP program hnd plenty of 
confidence in mo and that X could do w«U is college. While 
X was in high school, so one had sver mentioned to me the 
possibility of my attending college or provided that type of 
encouragement . I bed to let the thought ferment sines X was 
being provided with an oxpeetation that wae oe*e* held of ae 
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by any of ay teacbera in high achool. after eoae thougat. i 
decided to quit ay J« b ** A accapt a acheinrohip to sttead 
Saint Sdward'e TJniveralty in Auetin, T«u through the College 
Aealataaea Migrant Program . 

The deciaioo to leave toe Bio Grande Valley aad ay family to 
attead Saint Sdward'e University waa aot aa eney ose lor mo 
or tor my family. Bowaver, X anew that oaoa again, •omo vary 
apeclal people, including ay partata aad really, hwid high 
expectations aad bad plenty of faith ta aa. I could aot lot 
theo down aiaca they all wanted tba beet for oa. 

Once at Saint Sdward'e, I felt the eamo feeling X bad e»pa.*caced 
while at the H£P program. Couaeelore, tutore, aad peer couaeelere 
were alwaye available to provide the eaoourngemeat to continue. 
Muea of the encouragement waa providad ia the form of tutorial 
eeaeioae where adjustment probleae wera dieeuaaod aa aell aa 
following-up oa tba application of atudy akille. Tho financial 
halp provided by the prograa eoaured that very baaic aeeda were 
addraaaad to that our aaia aopbaaia would ooatiaue to be our 
atudiee. All tbeee people aad thair aotioaa aad attitudee 
had a eifoificaot impact on ay auecaaa in college and ultimately, 
oy eoecece 1» my profeeaion and in life- leoauee of their 
continued and pereietent anoourag eaant , X graduated from tba 
university with bonore and the distinction of cu« lauda after 
four long yearn of hard worn. 

It ie beonttee of ay enperienoea an a algrnnt youth nod growing 
up in a disadvantaged environaent that J deaided to cboeae a 
career in the field of education, t cboae to make it ay goal ia 
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life to work with children with similar backgrounds to those 
of Bine so that I could provide them with very much needed 
encouragement and make a difference in their lives as many people 
made in nine. Cognizant of the fact that I am an exception 
to the cycle of dropouts, I continue my attempt* to make & 
difference for children, As a successful elementary school 
principal, 1 am of the philosophy that all children can learn. 
I use my expertise as aa instructional leader to impact those 
children who traditionally score on the bottom Z&% of the norm 
referenced test. I am aware that these are the students who 
need to experience academic euccess or they too vill become 
at-risk of dropping out of school. Tor these reasons, I have 
high expectations of my students and staff* I attribute my 
success in my career, however, to those people who touched my 
life in a very special way. It all started with the people 
at the HEP program at Pan American University and continued 
with the staff members at the CAMP program at Saint Edward's 
University. The expectations that they inspired continues to 
this day, While I have acquired a masters degree and am a 
successful school administrator, I realise the the sky is the 
limit. I have acquired some hours toward my doctoral degree 
and plan to continue to make a difference for disadvantaged 
children and am more than happy to serve as a role model for 
other migrant student to emulate. If I can sake a difference 
in the life of one at-risk student by persuading him to stay 
in school or to reform a dropout, then the effort has been more 
than worth it. It is my contention that if my former high 
school teachers had the same kind of vision that the staff 
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held at both the SEP and CAMP programs* many migrant youth 
could have been spared froo a lift of poverty which is a result 
of the lack of success in school. 

As you may see, the positive impact that both HEP and CAMP 
have bad on ay life has, as a consequence, impacted many other 
lives as wall, the lives of the students I work with, and the 
lives of my family members* Since I was the first in my family 
to acquire a high school equivalency diploma, my two brothers 
who followed also finished high school and attended college. 

As a successful product of both the High School Equivalency 

Program and the College Assistance Migrant Program, migrant 

education and, in particular , the HEP and CAMP programs, are 

very dear to me- I bold a special place in my heart for these 

programs since they bav© impacted many other lives as they did 

mine. I feel it is incumbent on me to serve as a role model 

to others whenever the opportunity arises* However, I also 

feel it is incumbent on this commission to acknowledge the 

successful outcomes of programs such as HEP and CAMP and to 

exercise whatever power or influence you may have, collectively 

or individually, to not only continue providing funding for 

thess programs, but to continue to identify innovative and successful 

programs so that migrant education may contious to be enhanced 

and many more migrant students impacted. 

Thank you. 
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Mr. Sawyer. Thank you very much. There are very few chances 
that any of us have to say thank you to those who nave made our 
lives better* except, perhaps, to do that same sort of thing for 
others. And I suspect that in that sense you've said 'Thank you'* 
many times over. 

Our final witness this morning is John Jenson, who is President 
of the HEP/CAMP Association at Boise State University. Mr. 
Jenson? 

Mr. Jenson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It's a pleasure, indeed, to 
address this committee on behalf of the HEP/CAMP Association 
and the HEP/CAMP programs. I have been working with migrants 
for some time. In fact, I have something in common with the previ- 
ous testifier in that I grew up in Northern Michigan and met mi- 
grants through my contacts in the cherry orchards of Traverse 
City, Michigan. 

Migrant families continue to be among the most impoverished in 
the country. While health care has improved, the life expectancy of 
a migrant worker is still about 50 years. While the Federal Govern- 
ment and various organizations have sought to improve housing, 
our local paper des^bed a situation where three families shared 
one small house. 

Migrant children are still working in the fields often to supple- 
ment family income. I have been involved in this type of education 
for some time, and I am convinced that children of migrant and 
seasonal farmworkers remain the most educationally disadvan- 
taged and at-risk of all of our nation's children. The dropout rates 
for these children is now estimated at about 65 percent. In 1972, it 
was about 85 percent. Chapter I migrant programs, indeed, are 
helping some of these children at the elementary and secondary 
level. 

Today I really wish to testify about two outreach programs that 
have improved the lives of many, as noted in the previous testimo- 
ny. HEP and CAMP students are assisted in overcoming cultural 
and language barriers and becoming successful students. 

I am reminded of Juan Chavez. On our own campus, currently, 
he is receiving a 3.0 GPA in his freshman year of college. Yet, 
when he came to our HEP program, he could speak very limited 
English and struggled very hard. We weren't certain that he was 
going to make the passing scores on the GED exam, however, he 
had a great desire and commitment. When I interviewed Juan for 
CAMP program, that desire became very obvious. 

I would like to just briefly describe some of the characteristics of 
our program. The programs were started under the Department of 
Labor in the early 1970s, then transferred to the Department of 
Education in 1973. 

High School Equivalency Programs may be either residential or 
commuter, or in some cases both. Typically, the programs serve 
students 8 to 11 weeks in a residential program. Students receive 
direct instruction in large and small groups on the subjects re- 
quired for the GED examination such as Math, Literature, and 
Social Studies, plus any other state requirements for an equivalent 
diploma. 

In addition, the students receive instruction in life skills and 
career counseling and computer instruction. After completing their 
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programs, HEP students are assisted in finding postsecondary edu- 

^lL 0n ™^r-^fe students may attend classes in the eve- 
nin^ ?Ster Sykve worked in the fields. These students may 
Kymntg chfldren of their own. Most of these programs are open 
entryiperfexit, meaning students can enter at any tune and test 

^Sl^ero P aT^'HEPS u serving 3100 student, in the 
United States. Success rates in these programs are about 80 per- 
cenTcompared to about the 30 percent success rate of adult basic 
ed So we know the success rates are phenomenal. 

m e r 0 ne considers that many of the rffiPstudente were unsuc- 
cessful in their high school careers or dropped out of their school 
dueto lost credits and other state regulations-in fart, many have 
been pushed out of the schools. All are 17 years or older. The High 
SchoolEquivalency Program received less funding this year than 
last, therefore fewer students may be served this comingyear. 

The College Assistance Migrant Program serves migrant or sea- 
sons? faraXk^Tdepenlents by providing for support and as- 
skteLce for their freshman year at postsecondary education institu, 
SonV In both HEP and CAMP, migrant or seasonal fa^workers 
must prove eligibility by showing the work record of 75 days in the 

tvok^CAMP program provides assistance in advising and 
schedufing classes, arranging students' financial package, and i pro- 
vidmg a strong support system. The support usually mdudes 
course work on how to become academically successful The pro- 
gram assists with the adjustment to the college environment. Usu- 
ally, the program provides tutoring assistance, most also nave a 

TAMP?tEr m ust maintain a full load of at least l^m^ ter 
hourTand meet the academic requirements of theii ^J^Uve .in- 
stitutions. Success rates for the freshman year in CAMP praams 
is about 80 percent. This is quite an accomplishment when one ^con- 
siders the typical retention of a freshman class at institutions of 

*^5fi£££ arltfpiWents with limited backgrounds 
do very well in the competition on college campuses. We have 
about 70 percent retention into the sophomore year at my own in- 
stitution. ¥he institution is looking to us for leadership, irx tact, m 
8 tudent retention. Given the athletic programs, I might comment 
that we're far above those rates also. 

Currently; there are only five of these highly successful pro- 
grams. Due to an increased appropriation from Congressmen? wii 
K six programs next year. However, the present programs . will 
remafn^vd fundiri All five programs ^ west of the M^js- 
sinpi River. This vear we are serving a total of 347 students, how- 
ever in 1984, we served 710. This shows the drop in fundmg in ap- 
propriations for the CAMP programs. ^ , ^ a _ 
P Clearly, this population, migrant and seasonal farmworkers, are 
undS^rved. Most of our students would not be in higher educa- 
tion Sutions, were it not for CAMP. The elegant tertimonyw 
just heard, I think, attests to that. Each program receives about 
200 applications for the 40 slots we can actually use. Eastern HEP 
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programs are very concerned about the lack of CAMP programs 
east of the Mississippi River. 

Yet, we continue to hear at the hearings conducted by the Com- 
mission on Migrant Education, testimony by teachers and adminis- 
trators, like the one testifying today, how they were able to com- 
plete their degree due to the assistance provided by CAMP. 

I would like to briefly turn to the recommendations of the HEP/ 
CAMP Association for change* in Title IV in the reauthorization of 
the Higher Education Act. I would also note that these changes are 
supported, jointly, by the Interstate Council on Migrant Education 
and the National Association of State Directors of State Migrant 
Education. 

The fist change is in the definition of eligible population* Here 
we are following the Federal Government's lead in promoting a 
common definition across Chapter I migrant and the JTPA pro- 
grams, Basically, we're requesting an update in the language used 
in the Act to match that used in Chapter I and the migrant and 
seasonal farmworkers. One of the difficulties has been that people 
say that, "Well, I was in a migrant program, and now you're tell- 
ing me that because of your definition you cannot serve us/' And 
we have to say, "Yes, that is correct. Even though you may have 
been, indeed, in a secondary migrant program, you are not eligible 
for our program/' 

We also encourage cooperation among the identified entities to 
enhance services for migrant students. And we encourage TRIO 
programs, identified under Section 417, to recognize migrant stu- 
dent populations and seek these students' participation, and in- 
clude migrant students as part of the eligible student population 
under Section 479C. 

We are also encouraging multiple year funding. We did move 
under that last reauthorization from a 1 year cycle to a 3 year 
cycle. That has helped us really do a better job of networking and 
building our reputation among students, and also that network for 
seeking and recruiting students has been strengthened. 

We also are recommending that there be more equitable geo- 
graphic distribution. We think, indeed, there are needs for pro- 
grams east of the Mississippi River, that are unmet. 

We are also recommending an establishment of a National Mini- 
Corps which relates to both the outreach mission and early inter- 
vention. Basically, what we're suggesting is language that would 
allow the establishment of a mini-corps of former HEP and CAMP 
students to tutor students in their junior highs and middle schools. 

It complements the HEP/CAMP program by beginning after the 
trainee has established him or herself in college. It maximizes the 
use of available talent by placing trainees in schools where they 
serve as aides and role models for other migrant children in mi- 
grant programs. And fourth, it stimulates a partnership between 
the state departments of education and local education agencies, 
and helps form a partnership. 

In closing, I would like to note that we also oppose the Depart- 
ment of Education's recommendation on capacity building. I nave 
thought carefully about this, and our Association has, indeed, dis- 
cussed the capacity building idea as promoted by the Secretary of 
Education in testimony the other day. 
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My concern is this: in the High School Equivalency Program, 
most of these programs are housed at higher education institutions 
and are free of many of the local regulations, et cetera, and they 
have the flexibility to reach these students' needs, but there is no 
other motive for a higher education institution to take on this re- 

SP Uwe i use the capacity building that is recommended by the De- 
partment of Education, I believe that institutions of a higher edu- 
cation may no longer operate these programs. So, I m very con- 
cerned about capacity building in terms of HEPs, it is not a normal 
function of higher education institutions. ^, 4m _ , 
Secondly, regarding capacity building for CAMP programs, 1 
think if you examine our record you'll find, indeed, that m our in- 
stitutions for higher education, we are capacity building already. 
At Boise State, for example, any student entering our College As- 
sistance Migrant Program from out of state is guaranteed out-of- 
state tuition waivers for the balance of his 4 years at the institu- 
tion. At Saint Edward's, where Mr. Rodriguez graduated, they now 
have slots for 40 students, but 10 additional slots have been provid- 
ed for their program through an anonymous donor to Saint in- 
wards, not only for their freshman year but for 4 more years. 

So there is some capacity building going on. My concern about 
capacity building and only funding a program at a higher educa- 
tion institution for 3 to 5 years is that these migrant and seasonal 
farmworkers are not in the normal tracks. 

You do not recruit these students in the normal recruiting vein. 
These students are recruited by going to the labor camps and out 
to the fields; that's where they r re at. And one of the advantages of 
the present program is that it reaches out and recruits those stu- 
dents and brings people like Mr. Rodriguez to us, so that we can 
provide that kind of assistance. 

Thank you, and I would be happy to answer any questions. 

[The prepared statement of John Jenson follows:] 
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Tmatlaony to Subcomaittam on Poat Stcandary Education 

Rmgardlng rteouaoditlOBt on thm rtauthoriMtion of tha Higher 
Education Act of 1969 on bah a If of tha HEP/CAKP Aaaoclatlon - 
Subaittmd by John H* Jmmh, PhD, Pr maid ant 

Congrnamman Ford and conaittam aaabara, it la lndaad a prlvllaga 
to addraaa thla coaalttaa on bahalf of tha HEP/CAMP Aaaoclatlon. 
Ovmr tha pant 20 ytari, lift of algrant and amaaonal f triworktri 
hava iaprovmd aoaa, out not dramatically. In 1970, tha US 
Dopartmmnt of Haalth. Education, and vmlfara iaauad a Paper t 
cm Had -Chlldran at tha Croaaroada." Tbia rnport on Statm 
prograaa for tha education of algrant ohildran undmr Tltla Z of 
tha Slmmantary and Secondary Education apallad out aoaa of tha 
charactarlatica of migrant fanlllaa. Whlia va havm iaprovmd to 
•oaa axtmnt thair education, haalth and houalng, auch rmaaina to 
ba> dona. 

Hi grant fanlllaa continua to ba aaong tha aoat lmpovarlahmd In 
thai country. Vhilm hnalth earn haa iaprovmd, tha Ufa axpactancy 
of a algrant worktr Am about 50. Whlia tha £m^mrml govarnvant 
and varloun organl2atlona hava aought to laprova houalng, our 
local papmr laacribad a aituation whara ihraa faalllaa aharad on* 
Mail houaa. 

Migrant chlldran ara atl 11 working in tha iiml^m of ton to 
aupplamant family incoma. I hava boon lnvolvmd in mducation 
about 30 yaara* I rmnalnmd convlncad that chlldran of algrant 
and amamonal f araworkara r amain tha aoat educationally 
diaadvantagad and at nam of mil of thla nation 'a chlldran. Tha 
dropout rata for tha am chlidrmn la now aatlnatad at 65 par cant. 
In 1970V tha rata waa about 85 par cant* Chaptar X algrant 
prograaa ara halplng thaaa childrM at tha almamntary and 
amcondary Imval. 

Today I wlah to taatify about two prograaa that hava laprovod tha 
livma of a any algrant and aaaaonal faraworkara and thair 
dmpmndmnta. Than* prograaa, tha High School Equivalency Progran 
or HEP and tha Col lag a A ami at an ca Migrant Program or CARP, hava 
lapactmd nany livma and ehangad thm* llvaa of aomm of our 
brightmat young pmopla who wax a on cm caught in tha wmb of 
lapovmriahmmnt. On a of our CAKP graduataa will also taatify ao I 
will not taka tinm to tall of our nany auccaaa atoriaa, though 
thay ara qulta aovlng. 

HEP and CAMP atudmnta ara aaalatmd in ovmr coming cultural and 
Imngumgm barrlmra and bmcomlng auccmaaful ntudmntm. Juan Chavmx 
in a good llluatxation. Currantly , ha la a CAMP atudant with 
ovmr m 3.00 CPA* Yat, Juan can a to our institution* a HEP progran 
with vary iialtmd English, ftovmvmr, ha had a grmat domira to 
Xmmrn and ham workmd dlligmntly to taka adv an tagaa of raaourema 
and ammlatmnca ptrovldmd by thmam two prograaa* 

X would 11km to brimf ly daacrlbm tha prograaa and thair 
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Dmvu m » «rwud by *oal Klau* vaaa But* Amw 
WtMnt at Later *a th. Off ioa oc fc— — ig ^ nrtanl trvJW. 

fM» latar the Celiaga Awlitme* ^•JfH^S^'TILS^r!- 
ToW pragrw* m» tran«farr.d to the Departaant of education in 

High School Equivalency Prograaa »ay be either reaidantlai or 
eoaautar, or in aoaa eaaaa both. Typically tha prograaa eerve 
^oaot. aigbt to eleven -eeaa i» • residential prograa. 
Btudeeta receive direct Aantruotlon la large aad aaall greupa oa 
tha eubjecte required oa a OKO Eaanlnntion, each aa aath> 
literature, aad eoelal atudlaa, Plue aay othar atata regulreeente 
for aa equivalent dlploaa. In addition, atudanta receive 
iaatrwetion in life altllla aad caraar counnoimfl, and eoeputar 
lnatructien. after completing thair prograaa, HEP atudanta are 
aaelated in binding poat. aacondary plaoeaant or joba. 

j„ eoHtftar type HBPe, atudanta aay attend elaaaaa la 
evenlnge after they have worked in tha flelda. Th.a. atudanta 
nay nova young ehildran at thair ovn. Boat of tbaaa prograaa ara 
opan an try - open eaitJ aeaning atudanta can antar at any tiaa 
and taat out aa aoon aa they ara raady. 

Currently, thnra ara 23 HEP a aerving 3JOO atudanta- Succaaa 
rataa ara BOX receive thair GEO, aa coapared to about 27» auccaaa 
rata io adult baaie adueatlen prograaa. Thaaa auccaaa rataa ara 
ph^oeenaiT whan ona con.ldar. .any of th. HBP atudanta voro 
uijaurraaaful in high achool . Thay aay hava dropped out of 
achool, loat cradlta dua to atato attandanca regulatlena, or thay 
aay b.v. baan puehed out. All ara aeventean year. «»« «~ • 
Tha Hi«h School Equivalency Prograa racaivod leaa funding thia 
yaar than laat, therefora. fever atudente aay ba aarvod thia 
coning yaar. 

The College Aaaiatanca Migrant Prograa aarvaa aigrant or *V* on «jt 
i^ouorkara or thair dapandant. by providing f »r .upport -nd 
•oaiatanca for thair froahaan yaar at coat aacondary 
Inttltutiona. In both HEP and CAMP aigrant or »a~»al 

f-rivorhir. of aavanty fiv. day. in th. pa-t 24 aonth. i. P-rt of 
tha eligibility raqulraaant. 

a typical CAMP provldaa aaaiatanca in advieing and aehaduling 
JlaiSaT arranginr atudanta* financial p-cK.g. and providing a 
•t^ont Support ayataa. Tha -upport u.u.lly lncluda. court. vork 
oTno* to ^coaa ecd-iclly auccaa^ul. Th. prograa ...lata 
"tulh. adjuataant to tho col lag- aavironaant. U.ually, tha 
progr-a provide, tutoring aaaiatanca. Ho.t alao hava a storing 
pro?... CAHP atudanta aunt a.lnt.in • «uil load of 12 -aa.tar 
cr^o!ta and ~at th. aoadaalo ra,ulre..»t. of thair r^«=tiv. 
inatltution. Succaaa rataa for tho froahaan yaar in CAMP 
pxograaa la about aO*. Thia la quite an aceoepllaheent, -ban ona 
eoalidar. th. typical rat ant ion of th. fra^nan claa. at 
inatitutioaa of higher aducatloa la about SO* CAMP prograaa ara 
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helping etueente with limited backgrounds do very well lit tbo 
coApttUUon on college rampueoe * we move had about. 70* rtUotloo 
lsto tho s o p booo i a mr at my institution* loitt Steta 
Dtoiwaitfi Too iMtltutioo is looking to ua for lMd*r«Mp in 
student rttmUeit 

Curresrtly UMt oro only five of these highly successful 
programs. Duo to on Increased eppropr i atlon from Congress there 
Mill bo elm progress neat veer* However* tbo preeent program* 
will remain «t lovol funding, oil five program* oro uost of tho 
Hiooiooippi River* Tbo majority eerve 40 etudente. Tblo year we 
oro serving o totol of 347 etudente* Xn 1964, wo nerved 7iO, in 
1945 440, ond by 1947 wo ware down to 274 students* 

Cloerly, this population » migrant ond ooooonoi f arm worker a , era 
undoroorvod* Moot of our otudonts would not bo in higher 
education institutions* if it woro not for CAKP. Each progrea 
receives snout 200 applications for tbo 40 slots* Eastern HEP 
prograss oro very eoneornod about tbo lack of programs oast of 
tbo Hiooiooippi* 

Yet* wo eontinus to haar at tho baarlngs con due tod by tha 
Coaalsaioo on Migrant Education* toatloony by teacher a, 
administrators, and othor ioadors how thoy woro sblo to eospiota 
tbolr dogroo duo to tbo assistance provided by CAKP. 

2 would like to turn to tho rocoasandetions of the HEP/CAMP 
association for changes in Titla XV in the reauthorization of tha 
Higher Education act. X first wish to note that those 
recoMendetiona are supported Jointly by tha Xntoratata Council 
on Hi grant Education and the national association of State 
Directors of Migrant Education* 

The first change is in tha definition of eligible population. 
Hero wo are fol lowing the fmdmrml governeent's lead and promoting 
a cosson definition across Chsptar X migrant and tho JTPA 
program. 

Definition of Eligible Population 

A change in the eligibility definition used to identify, recruit 
end enroll migrant students is being proposed for tha following 
reasons 1> to update the language used in tho act to match that 
used in Chapter X Hi grant and tho migrant ond seasonal farmworker 
meet! on of tho Job Training Partnership Act? 2> to encourage 
cooperation among tho identified entitles to enhance services for 
migrant students* 3> to encourage THXO progreme identified under 
amotion 417 C Talent Search* Upward Bound* Special Student 
Services* end Educational Opportunity Can tor a > to roeog nlaa tbo 
migrant atudent population and seek these students' 
participation * and* 4> include migrant students as part of the 
eligible rtudont population under section 479C which would enable 
these students* like their Native American counterparts , to 
oacludo student's earnings from tbo amount computed for family 
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incoaa* 

flulti-yaar funding 

Ona of tha aijer or obi aa a facing prograaa £\*n4m4 undar tha act. 
for aigrant atudanta ia tha iaaua of ho* to aaintain prograa 
continuity ovar a pariod of tiaa. Tha goal of aaaking to enanga 
tha grant pariod form thraa to flva ymi la tha mm aa that 
raiaad in tha laat raauthorization of tha act. At that tiaa tha 
Coaaittaa ch.ngad tha grant pariod f*r tna HEP/CAUP Prograaa fro. 
ona to thraa yaara, Tha changa ha. halpad to atabilixa tha 
prooraaa in aavaral %*aya including aatabiiahaant. of long tara 
goals, staffing, staff davalopnant, and opportun^iaa f or atudant 
folio; through. Tha inva.taant by tha fodaral gov.rn.ant 

and participating lnatitutiona could b* furthar aacurad by 
changing tha grant pmrSad froa thrmm to f lva vaara. 

Equitabla Gaographie Dlatribution 

Ona of tha concama aapraaaad by adueatora norving aigrant 
aacondary atudanta ia tha lack of aufficiant prograaa around tha 
nation to aaat tha daaanda of aligibla aigrant atudanta. Thia 
iaaua i« diacuaaad aaparataiy **<*mr funding noaoa. An additional 
iaaua ralatad to tha lack of a aufficiant nuabara of ^***»* *• 
aaat daaanda ia tha noad for aquitabla diatribution of HEP/CAHP 
prograaa in various gaographie ragiona of tha country. 

Tha intant hara ia not to radiatributa tha prograaa currantly in 
placa, rathar, to racoaaand that aa prograaa ara aada poasibl* 
through additional allocationa that tha Sacratary aaak to 
aatahiiah M ntw" prograaa by an aquitabla gaographie foraula to 
anaura prograa availability in tha principla aigrant atraaaa. 

£atabiiahaant of a National Jtini-Corpa Prograa 

laploaontation of tha Hini-Corpa Prograa at tha national laval 
aakas good aanaa froa -any diffarant atandpointa. Firat, * rom 
tha atudont and faaily'a parapactiva it providaa tha Jflnl -Corps 
trmXnmm with »n option to work and conplata training to mntmr tha 
taaching or ralatod profasaion* thia is not • * lv *:*^* ^°* r **r 
Tha Mini-Corpa trainaa works for a sssll stipsnd which halpa tha 
atudant aa ha/aha works toward a dagraa. Sacond, it coaplaaanta 
tha HEP/CArtP progran by baginnlng aftar tha trainaa baa 
astabliahad hia/haraalf in eollnga. Third, it saxiaixsa tha uaa 
of availabla talant by placing tha trainaaa in schools wharain 
t.hay sarva mm aidaa and rola aodala in sigrsnt prograaa for 
youngar chiltrmn. Fourth, it atisulataa partnarahipa batwaan 
SEAaT LEA*. coaaunitiaa and lnatitutiona of hlghar ad u cat ion I 
Fifth, i* iixlauti tha uaa of public aonlaa by having tha 
trmi^mmm aaaiat in ongoing prograaa for aigrant ahildrmn and by 
using a aodal concapt which haa workad awecaaaf ully in California 
ainca 1967. Additional Msourcti would not hava to ba uaad to 
davalop «nd taat tha aodal rsthar applicants could uaa tha 
concapt but tailor it to aaat local nmmmm. Siath, aa propoaad 
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Mini -Corp* would eddreea many of the r*eo>»tBditiont advocated by 
SttEEO, ECS and other* to iitlit etudenta throughout the 
"education pipeline" from kindergarten through college; Finally, 
too Mdftl would help to fill tho need to encourage etudenta to 
enter the torch loo prof***! on, 

Tho Council recoemende toot too Committee coo old or adoption of 
too Motional Mlnl~Cerp* propoool oo port of tho progree* included 
undor Tit la V Part B — School * College* and Unlvoraity 
Partnership*. Tho Council la recreating that ei3 alllien bo 
ol loco tod for tola purpooo. Tho rationale for this 

rocoaoondatloo la that tho Stoto of Calif or olo provldod 04.3 
oil lion to aaot thoir etudente' nooda in tho laat f local year, 

Xo cloning* Z would liko to toko thio opportunity to coooont on 
tho 0oportoont of Education' o propoool for capacity building by 
thoir definition moaning one tioo ewerde to inatltutlon* of 
high or education* Quite frankly, we atrongly oppoao thio 
rocooooodotloo. Evon thoir owe otoff can not expleln how High 
School Equivalency Prograoa would aurvlva if thair rocoooondotlon 
la put into placo. Znotltutieno of Higher Education would not 
normally tako oa thio role, ovon though thoy havo boon highly 
oueeoaof ul • Generally* thia turf la left to local educational 
agenclea and local dlatrleta. Yet the aebllity of tho aigront 
population haa lad to real probleaa with local attendance 
pel idea* expectatlona* etc. Xn ay ^udgaoont the envlronaont of 
the IHE end reaourcea it can provide la a itjor reason for 
program auocoao . 

The problee la aoaewhet different for CAHPm, In fact, the IHE* 
ere .lldlng capacity and providing aaaiatance beyond grant 
reaulreaente. For example, at Bolae State Unlvermity, we waive 
out -of -a tat: a tuition requlreeenta for not only CAMP etudenta but 
elao any /or a or CAMP atudenta. Thia coata Bolae State Unlvoraity 
about *«#«O0O thia year. At Saint Edward a University in Texaa, 
they w ere able to aecure the aupport of an anonyeoua doner who 
contributed enough to aupport ten additional atudenta. Without 
federal aupport for CAMP, X would be vary concerned about the 
recruitment* Normal channel a do not reach thia population. One 
euet go directly to our flolda and migrant campe to £in^ theae 
etudenta. 

Migrant and ecaeenel farm worker a play an i sport ant role in our 
nation's agricultural economy, HEPe end CAMPe allow* ue to 
return mom a thing to thim eoat needy population. 
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Mr. Sawyer. Thank you, and thank you to all rfwr^tawM 
for the quality of your testimony this morning. It will add, substan- 
tially, to our record. And I know that all of die members who have 
been here to hear all the parts of your testimony are grateful for 

1 Let me start with a question. Mr. Saracino, you mentioned the 
success of the early intervention programs that N AC AC is involved 
with. You also express support for the bills that Mrs. Lowey and 1 
and Congressman Ford have introduced. . 

The President's recommendations for this reauthorization sug- 
gest that we consolidate a number of existing programs into one 
program. Could you tell us why you think there is need for addi- 
tional early intervention programs, or do you think that we could 
accomplish these things through a single approach? 

Mr. Saracino. I don't think you could accomplish it through a 
single approach. I think that there are so many different ways to 
reach our youth, if you devise a program that s perfect for the mi- 
grant education population, you're surely, I think, not going to be 
able to include the programs for East Harlem. I think you need to 
definitely respond to the fact that there are many ways to reach 
the students. PACT is one model; there are a number of models. 

One of the benefits, again, of SCAN is that it would make all of 
these programs available, through electronic media, to the commu- 
nities throughout the country, and then they can take those pro- 
grams that seem to work best with their students. So right now 
there is not one model that would best serve all. 

Mr. Sawyer. Are there others of our witnesses who would like to 
comment on that? Ms. Martin? ... 

Ms. Martin. With respect to the proposal concerning • consohda- 
tion, I know that also included in that is to take some of the 1K1U 
programs, be it Talent Search, Upward Bound, ELCs, I believe, and 
to consolidate them also into a precollege outreach program, and 
then putting them into a block grant situation ping to the states. 

Certainly, our position in the National Council, is that we are op- 
posed to that view and that concept, primarily because you have 
the TRIO programs that have been in existence for 25 years, have 
proven their track record, and if you choose to consolidate these 
programs and then, perhaps, toss them back to the states, you may 
run the risk of, one, losing the experience that many, many years 

people on staffs have had running these programs. 

You certainly run the risk of losing students with respect to the 
numbers of students that would be served by these programs. And 
certainly, given the economic situation, it certainly is questionable 
as to whether or not such block grants would, in fact, filter down to 
those individuals who are in the most need. 

So my concern is that TRIO has proven itself over these many 
years, why would you take it and give it to someone else who, per- 
haps, has not proven that they can handle this kind of thing, and 
run the risk of, again, losing a number of students who well need 
what we're offering? 
Mr. Sawyer. I'm not sure I would. f 
Mr. Jenson. Mr Chairman, I coordinate the TRIO P««rams for 
our campus, and I believe that you're in real danger diluting the 
quality through block grants. I have a real fear that it will become 
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a political process with the state Department of Education in the 
states, and that the fine programs we have will, in fact, not do as 
well. 

Mr* Sawyer. Thank you, that is helpful. Ms. MacDemott, what 
kinds of assistance can colleges and universities give directly to 
those who are providing counseling and guidance services, particu- 
larly at the middle school, which is a pivot point in decision* 
making and in high school as well? 

Ms. MacDermott. Well, I think, predominately, the assistance 
that college and universities can provide is by becoming very proac- 
tive in that, along with the guidance staffs in the schools. We are 
frequently called upon to go into the school and to address those 
topics with students in classroom and group-type settings, because 
oftentimes the counselors and the teachers feel as though the stu- 
dents accept the information as having a little more credibility 
when it comes from a college person, and we are more than will- 
ing—that's one of the predominant ideas behind the Making High 
School Count project in Ohio. 

A team approach has always served the students in the best way, 
I think. And that is the colleges and universities working hand-in- 
hand with the guidance professionals so that the teachers and the 
counselors who are involved on a day-to-day basis in the school, 
know the needs of that particular environment, can have the col- 
lege person come in and supplement what they know is important. 

Mr. Sawyer. One final question before I turn to my colleagues: 
Dr. Foley, you talked about the importance of targeting, and I cer- 
tainly understand what you're saying. Why did you choose the par- 
ticular target thatyou did, those who are already in school and 
under the age of 22, when, in fact, that demography seems to be 
changing so rapidly right now? 

Mr. Foley. The particular reason for focusing on the under-22 
was to address the very, very serious problem in New York— and 
which we believe is probably a serious problem across the rest of 
the country— and that's the dropout rate. In other words, what 
we're trying to do here with the combination of the partnership 
program— which is to give students counseling and mentoring so 
that they stay in school and actually do complete high school, and 
then with the goal of college, which would be financed through the 
scholarship program— is to stem this terrible dropout rate that we 
have. 

Depending upon where you look, urban areas, rural areas, so on 
and so forth, the rate is disturbing. It's a terrible loss. It's an op- 
portunity loss for the country in terms of students who do not com- 
plete their education. So the focus is to try to stem the dropout 
rate in the elementary and secondary schools. 

In New York State, we have a separate program which is de- 
signed to provide financial aid for part-time students. As many 
people point out, the median age, for example, at City University 
in New York City is about 27 years of age. But the particular prob- 
lem that we're focusing on here is to stem the dropout rate. 

Mr. Sawyer, Thank you. 

Mrs. Lowey? 

Mrs. Lowey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to take this op- 
portunity again to applaud you on your outstanding bill. I'm very 
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proud to be a cosponsor, and I look forward to working with you to 
bVsure we have the best of all of our bills legislated, and to make 
sure that our youngsters take advantage of those opportunities. 

A ^VlwMt°to thank this outstanding panel for your presenta- 
tions today. In particular, I would like to address a question to 
Paula Martin. I couldn't help being very moved when you discussed 
or described the typical profile of a student in your p«P». AiJ 
all I can think of was that that profile was a profile of a childhood 
of almost any inmate in our institutions, 

When I have visited our institutions, the inmates have told me 
about how they got there. I've had several sma Ui sessions with in- 
mates, and I kept thinking if we could have had M percent of them 
in your program or the programs that we re talking about today, 
how much money we could have saved in the long run, not to men- 

tion the lives that could have been saved. 

Now I wonder if you can comment on the cost of your program. 
We know that to keep one inmate in an institution costs upwards 
of $20,000 a year. I wonder if you can comment on the cost oi your 
program per student. I believe you said your program has been m 
existence for about 21 years. Is there any follow-though done with 
the student? What kind of statistics do you have as to what these 
students are doing with their lives today? 

This panel, certainly all of us who are here are with you 100 per- 
cent. And we have to send that message out and we _ have to te 
sure that we get support from the Congress, and those kinds oi sta- 
tistics would be extremely helpful to us. _ Qmo f . t 

Ms. Martin. Thank you. First of all, there are two proems that 
we're operating, if you would, both of which are Talent Search. The 
middle Shool program is the newest of the two. We have been op- 
erating that only Tor 2 years now. And so we're actually, this year, 
looking at, if you would, our first class of graduating students from 
the junior high who will be going to the high school. 

We do, however, plan to do some serious follow-up with these stu- 
dents in terms of the high schools that they will be going to, incor- 
porating them into our^gular high school Talent Search program, 
and providing them with continued support services as they go 
through their high school career. , . r _ 

But it does point out one of the very major differences between 
the Talent Search program as it's presently constituted and the 
middle school part of the Talent Search program, and that is that 
the Talent Search program primarily provides counseling and in- 
formation dissemination, whereas now we have the middte school 
program that is providing the students with all these support serv- 

iC What we're looking at is working with 7th and 8th and maybe 
9th grade students who are going to go into a high school environ- 
ment and suddenly lose the support services that they had been re- 
through the middle school portion of the Talent Search Pro- 
gram And so it is something, I think, too thatthe committee or 
the Congress might consider in terms of the fact that as the pro- 
grams are presently set up, there is not that continuity to contmue 
the intensity of support services that a student ^ht have^nless, 
of course, they happen to go into an Upward Bound program or 
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one of the other kinds of programs that continue to offer that kind 
of support service. 

As far as our high school component, we do have statistics with 
respect to placement of our students. We have been successful in 
placing anywhere from 85 to 94 percent of our seniors or high 
school dropouts or, in fact, postsecondary dropouts who have come 
to our program for service in terms of getting college placement, 
financial aid counseling, and so forth, over the 14 year period. 

In fact, we're now in the process of creating a data base to go 
back all those 20 years, if you would, to try to update what our stu- 
dents are doirg, and how they've been progressing. We have many 
students who do come back during the course of the year for follow- 
up, and we do follow and track the students as far as we can, at 
least though 1 year. 

But one of the other major problems that we do have is that we 
do not always have the resources to do an in-depth research and 
follow-up of students throughout their college-going career, or the 
personnel or the staff to do that. But to the extent that we're able, 
we certainly recognize that there is a need for accountability for 
the kinds of statistics that prove that, in fact, what we are doing is 
worthwhile and that these students are succeeding once they go 
beyond our programs. 

But with the middle school program, we are in a position that 
we're dealing with a small enclave of students and will be able to 
track that throughout their junior high and their high school 
career and on into college. 

Mrs. Lowey. And after they graduate. 

Ms. Martin. And after they graduate. 

Mrs. Lowey. Because I think that kind of information will cer- 
tainly help us as we contrast, again, the cost of keeping an inmate 
in prison 

Ms. Martin. I'd like to speak to that cost. Right now our cost, if 
you cost it out, is that with the 50 students, we're spending about 
$1,000 per student. 

Mrs. Lowey. To save that life. 

Ms. Martin. That's correct. 

Mrs. Lowey. I thank you very much. Now, several of us have 
been talking about intervention, and yet, we have been focusing on 
different kinds of programs. Some of us are talking about informa- 
tion services to inform students of their financial options. Others 
are talking about counseling and mentoring tc keep them in school 
and help them succeed. I wonder if any of the members of the 
panel here today would care to expand. Should we do one, the 
other, or both? 

Mr. Jenson. I believe, in our experience, it should be both. With 
the CAMP program, we started originally with just a counseling 
component. By adding the mentoring component, we tie them to 
professionals, and they realize that when they tie to someone work- 
ing in a bank, that computer class has real meaning. So. I think we 
need both. 

Mirs. Lowey. Would anyone else care to comment? 
Ms. Chelimsky. I just wanted to mention, in particular, that I m 
glad you asked the question, because I think it's important to be 
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precise about the intensity of the kind of intervention that we're 
talking about . . A , , . . , 

What we saw in some of the programs that we looked at wen* 
really extraordinary efforts. People staying after school every day 
for 3 hours, with five to six people helping, all summer, nights: this 
is a very extraordinary thing. I don't think were used to talking 
about this kind of intensity of services and of efforts. And I think 
it's important to specify what we mean by the kind of extra efforts 
we want to talk about. . , 

1 think, certainly, that for the programs we saw, the sponsorship 
programs that I talked about, that effort was just absolutely instru- 
mental in achieving the kind of retention and motivation and 
achievement that we saw in the students. 

Mrs. Lowky. I think that is a very important point, and I appre- 
ciate your comment on that I mentioned that rve known Gene 
Lang for 30 years. Well, when he first initiated these programs, he 
was the counselor, he was the father, he was the mentor, he met 
with each of these students almost on a daily basis. 

Ma. Chkumsky. Well, it's continued like that. 

Mrs. Lowsy. And that's what was so special about the program. 
And this program has been replicated throughout the country, but 
clearly, not everyone is a Gene Lang. So I think your comments 
are very helpful. , . 

Mr. Sawyer. You knew Gene Lang in grade school? 

Mts^Lowey. Aren't you kind. Thank you very much, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Sawyer. Mr. Andrews? 

Mr. Andrews. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And thank each of the 
members of the panel for testimony that was really inspiring this 
morning, and I appreciate it . A 

What I'm hearing as kind of a common thread here, is two prop- 
ositions. One is that enabling students to move on to higher educa- 
tion, the kind of young people we're talking about, requires build- 
ing both a technical bridge, that is getting information into the 
hands of the students, and an emotional bridge that convinces the 
student that we're going to send a very different message than we 
customarily send. . . . , 

The customary message is, "You re not worth very much, and 
you're not going to make it" I mean everything in a lot of these 
children's environment tells them that. And we can rhetorically 
differ with that but the message we're sending by the kind of 
housing we have these children living in, and the kind of crime we 
have them living in, is that they're not worth very much. And you 
have to overcome that emotional barrier. t t 

The second thread that I hear running through this is that the 
time to do that is not the first semester of the senior year in high 
school. It is well, well earlier than that if we're really going to take 

It occurs to me that a key person in making these two things 
happen is a dynamic and committed counselor. Whether that 
person is in the school, in a nonprofit in a church, some other kind 
of institution, that one of the key players in making this happen is 
a committed counselor, mentor-type person. 
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What kinds of things could we do to better compensate those in- 
dividuals who are counselors, to liberate them from the more bu- 
reaucratic tasks that they very often have to engage in, and to at- 
tract some of our brighter and more motivated people to go into 
that field in the first place? What kinds of things could we do to 
put some of our all-stars into this kind of activity? 

Mr. Saracino. One thing you could do is let them counsel. The 
typical high school counselor, nowadays, has a case load of over 400 
students in the public schools. It's very difficult for any meaningful 
counseling to go on when they're dealing with over 400 children 
and also doing attendance and other mundane tasks. So our coun- 
selors would like to counsel, but in many rases, are not able to. 

Mr. Andrews. Maybe some of the corporate interests that have 
an interest in promoting education could help underwrite the cost 
of administration in the schools, or perform some of the adminis- 
tration and take that off the backs of the men and women who are 
supposed to be counseling, free up more time for them to do that. 

Mr. Foley. If I could just interject, in New York State, with the 
Liberty Partnership Program, the partnership grants were on a 
grant-application basis. One of the things that made a grant more 
likely to be funded was if the grant applicant, which was a college 
or university, could demonstrate that they had corporate support, 
corporate involvement, community involvement, not-for-profit in- 
volvement, so that there was, indeed, a multiplier beyond just what 
the initial grant would actually pay for, so to speak. 

And this multiplier effect, this leveraging— not only mentors 
from the private sector, but also mentors from students who were 
in college who would work with the students in junior high school 
and high school, students who had previously been through the 
program themselves, who could take their experience and, obvious- 
ly, help students who are now going through it, and on and on and 
on, because you're constantly trying to get a multiplier, a greater 
benefit, from the one dollar in, so to speak, than that one dollar 
alone buys. And that, I believe, is one of the keys to this. 

And the mentoring and counseling component is a critical com- 
ponent because many of these students *:re going through particu- 
larly difficult times during their early adolescent years, and they 
need that kind of support, such as Gene Lang did, personally, him- 
self. And he'll tell you anecdotal things about getting phone calls 
at 11 at night and being on the phone with students to help them 
through a particularly difficult time. 

That's not necessarily an academic problem, it s a personal 
family problem that that student may be having. But that's what 
has to be addressed at that point to keep the student on the road 
toward completing school. 

Mr. Andrews. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Martin. If I may comment also on your 

Mr. Andrews. Sure. 

Ms. Martin. Also, to answer your question, Mr. Reed 

Mr. Andrews. I'm Mr. Andrews. 
Ms. Martin. Oh, Fro sorry. 

Mr. Andrews. Mr Reed is much younger and better looking and 
richer than I am. 
[Laughter.] 
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Ms. Martin. I'll be sure to tell him that 
Mr. Andrews, It'll make his day. 

IMSSL. Excuse me, Mr. Andrews, 1 think thai :m order! to 
make the counseling more effective, you nnght think of ^"^ such 
as were done with teachers and also, I believe with public health 
at one time, and that was to forgive loans for students who elected 
to go into those particular fields, fhe^r theyj^ked m an wban 
or rural or however it was liked to be defined as being combat 

d 1&, tf iffiy had less paperwork and also better traming-and by 
better training I mean better versed to multicultural diversity, 
kinds of training in which they have a full recognition and realiza- 
tion of all the various diverse groups that they may be encounter- 
ing within the school systems or outside, and, certainly, from the 
point of view of a nonprofit organization, better funding. ™£ h 
would allow us to give competitive salaries that would attract the 
best in those areas. 

Mr. Andrews. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sawyer. Mr. Hayes? T 
Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have one question, 1 
guess, directed towards the entire panel. I want to comment before 
raising the question that I certainly have benefited from what has 
been excellent testimony on the part of each of you. 

Mr. Rodriguez, you've really been our role model, theres no 
question about it. What you've been able to achieve in life is cer- 
tainly something that a lot of our young people could look at and 

P ^Vto*'ou, Mr. Jenson, with your Ph.D. When I looked at your 
testimony. I thought about the young person who s daddy had a 
Ph.D., too. When it was time to convince him to go to school, he 
didn't want to go to school. He had such a comfortable bfe not 
doing anythiiig-working-and his daddy was taking care of him. 
Hisdefinition of Ph.D. was "Papa has dough. 

St^ra. But just let me get serious a minute. I sa£I had one 
question that was directed to the whole panel, and maybe one ques- 
tiondirected at you and Ms. Martin. I would like to know your re- 
action to what I see as a growing tendency to privatize the public 
educational system. Each of you have shown interest ; in the pro- 
grams you work with directed towards access to educational oppor- 
tunities, particularly to minorities and disadvantaged students who 
are soprone to drop out-which I am interested m top, trymg todo 
something about it, and I understand it's up for funding if it hasn t 
already been done, the program for dropout prevention. 

But the thing that bothers me is, as we look towards the efforts 
to talk about the voucher system and the parental choice system as 
it relates to our elementary and secondary schools, these are the 
feeder schools for the colleges and upper grade J^*utions vou 
talk about, what do you see? Do you see the impact of tins kind m 
institution, of this kind of program which is already being .talked 
about in my own city, in Chicago— even the mayor, m his maugu- 
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ral address, let out a little beep in this direction about taking a se- 
rious look at it. . 

Do you see the introduction of a program of choice of parental 
involvement of the voucher system increase any opportunity to 
kids who you say you're trying to help and trying to encourage to 
stay in school and guide them in the direction of preparing them- 
selves for institutions of higher learning? Do you see this as being 
a detriment, lessening opportunity for poor and disadvantaged kids, 
particularly minorities, from getting the chance to go to a college 
and become useful in our lives in that respect? 

And that's my question. Are you for or against it? 1 11 make it 
clear. 

Mr. Sawyer. Who would like to take a stab at that. 

Ms. Martin. I'll take a stab. In response to your question, Mr. 
Hayes, I think, myself, that there are certain dangers inherent 
within the concept of, if you would, the free choice or the tuition 
waiver kind of program. I think the inherent dangers are, one, that 
perhaps the pnvitization of education may be one way of passing 
the buck, if you would, from a Federal or a state or a local role to 
that of a private industry which also may not have any proven 
record that they can do it any better than those who have been 
doing it previously. , . 

I don't think it represents any panacea, as far as having a solu- 
tion to the problem. Even though the Eugene Lang program is an 
excellent program, they certainly recognize that there are certain 
drawbacks as far as support service and those kinds of things made 
available to students as a part of that program. 

And finally, if there is choice, what guarantees will there be that 
all those students who want to have those choices will be able, in 
fact, to attend the schools they choose to attend? 

And finally, one of the things that we've been discussing here 
today is: Does the information get out to the people who need to 
have that information? Mr. Sawyer's bill addresses that problem as 
far as a media campaign having to do with financial aid assistance, 
and I want to know what assurances there would be, if these things 
were enacted, that the information would be disseminated and 
gotten out to the people who need to know, and they are the low- 
income minority youth of this nation. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you. 

Ms. MacDermott. I would like to comment as well, if I may. 
This is an issue that has received a lot of discussion and controver- 
sy in the State of Ohio recently. And it has been part of a package 
of educational issues that have been discussed in our legislature. 

I know very few education professionals, especially those in 
higher education, who are supportive of the idea. And there are a 
couple of concerns from our point of view that further reinforce 
what Paula has addressed. One is, we are very concerned about the 
potential labeling that will only be furthered by that kind of a 
choice system. We are all certainly realistic enough to know that 
that already goes on, and that people choose to live in certain 
places based on their knowledge of certain school systems. And we 
feel like a Choice program in Ohio will only further perpetuate 
that in a very negative sort of a way. 
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And the second concern that we have is that in some ways we 
see this as possibly being a mechanism to actually prevent reform 
and positive change in the Ohio schools, where it would create, in- 
stead, schools that simply develop reputations for being the better 
ones with the better tax base and the better programming, as op- 
posed to the entire statewide system looking at how can it be better 
to serve the entire state population. # 

Mr. Saracino. I think, really, what we believe is that its a mis- 
direction of time and energy and limited funds. The topics that 
we've been covering this morning are the issues that I think are 
going to make the difference in terms of increasing the ethnic di- 
versity in our student population. 

Early intervention is a topic that definitely has the broad sup- 
port from both the public and private sector, from the secondary 
school and the university and college levels, there s no question 
that that is the area where we would like to see the limited re- 
sources and energy spent. 

Ms. Cheumsky. Id like to make a pitch for "let 100 flowers 
bloom." It seems to me that it would be wonderful to have state 
labs, as we used to have them, where not just the states but private 
people, everybody, was doing whatever they could. # 

The only thing that I would like to see is that instead of just 
spending so much time on touting how much has been done, much 
more was actually done, and in so many cases really is, because 
when you go to look at some of those programs, there s nothing 
there but a great deal of hype. 

Mr. Hayes. The only other question I had in mind was directed 
towards Ms. Martin. I'm not quite clear as to how your middle 
school is funded. 

Ms. Martin. Our middle schools program is funded— we have a 
Federal grant from the U.S. Department of Education as part of 
our Talent Search program, and we also went out and procured 
some private money to expand the program in terms of the number 
of students that we're serving. So right now our program is partly 
funded ^y Federal money and partly funded by private money. So 
we're serving 50 students through our Federal U.S. Department of 
Education grant, and we're serving an additional 41 students 
through private funding- . , 

Mr. Hayes. Do you see it as part of the endangered species, given 
the direction that we're going in terms of accenting and emphasiz- 
ing the need for education and constant pressures for reduction ot 
our spending? Do you think your school can survive if the govern- 
ment backs away from these kind of programs? 

Ms. Martin. No, quite frankly, I don't think it could. I think 
that even though there are private sources that recognize the need 
for early intervention and other kinds of educational endeavors, I 
don't think there's any way that the private sector could in any 
way make up for the Federal dollars that are supporting these pro- 
grams on a national level. And we're talking on a national level as 
opposed to just the local level, where I was able to secure some ad- 
ditional money. That's not promised any more than what the Fed- 
eral funds are promised. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sawyer. Thank you, Mr. Hayes. 
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Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Ford of Michigan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman- I was inter- 
ested in Mr. Saracino's comments as 1 came into the room. Back in 
the 1960s, when we passed the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act, we were looking at the kind of deficiencies that afflicted, 
in particular, school districts that were attended by large percent- 
ages of low-income children. 

We were trying to target resources toward that type of popula- 
tion on a theory that there was a high correlation between the ex- 
istence of concentrations of low-income people and the need for 
something more than what the local school system was doing for 
them* Most of what we were doing was to supplement and not sup- 
plant local effort. 

One of the things that we were told was that children who did 
not have the good luck to have educated parents or older siblings 
with an education were kind of floating around in the system with- 
out any guidance. And if we expected these new programs we were 
creating to ever get to them, we had to do something to beef up a 
system of getting them the information. 

So the Elementary and Secondary Education Act had a Title 
IV— and I think that's where she's talking about the state work- 
shops — and then, later, there was a Title IV-C, in which we said 
specifically, "This money shall be used to provide academic guid- 
ance counselors in the elementary and secondary schools/' 

All of us have seen, as things tighten up in the local school dis- 
tricts, that among the very first people who go are the counselors. 
The counselors are eliminated long before the band director is 
eliminated, and the football coach never gets eliminated. And in 
some people's mind, as you run out of money, you end up with a 
few teachers in a classroom teaching what they still think of as the 
3 R's. 

We came along a few years ago with a President who had the 
idea of block-granting all kinds of things, lets put everything in a 
package and let the states decide how to spend it. And we found 
that when this counseling money got block-granted with a lot of 
other programs, it was right back where it started. It didn't enjoy 
local political clout that got any of that money going to counseling; 
it was all going to other things thought to be more worthy by the 
local people. 

In my own case, I've never passed up a chance to talk to a coun- 
selor in my district and ask these questions: "How many children 
are you responsible for as a counselor?" I have a district that's 95 
percent white, suburbs of Detroit, So this is not in the center of the 
city. It's not unusual for the counselor to answer 1,000 children at 
the high school level. 

Then I ask, "How much time c^n you spend, either in a group 
setting or individually, talking to students about the availability of 
resources that are out there that mi^ht help them to go on with 
their education, either in college or in some other form of train- 
ing?" 

And what I get most frequently is, "Practically none. The office 
always has people waiting in my office who have got a drug prob- 
lem. The police have put them on probation, and I've got to counsel 
them about what to do with a probation. The truant officer says 
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that they've been missing entirely too much school, and I've got to 
talk to them about that. 

And actually, these counselors are really spending most ot their 
time being probation officers. In the system that I grew up in, 
that's the job of the probation officer. Practically no time a left, 
except for a student who catches their eye and the extra effort is 
then generated by that, to really tell them about the availability of 
resources. . , , ... 

On top of that, at our Kansas City hearing, we had a young black 
man, who I recall as now being a senior in college, who went out 
and worked after he dropped out of high school because he grew up 
believing the only way that a black man ever went to college was if 
he played football or basketball. And since he was not that good at 
either one of them, he did not aspire to attend college. 

After he started working, and after he had stood m front of a not 
pizza oven through the summer in Kansas City long enough, he 
talked to some people who told him, "Why don't you go over to the 
school and talk to them?" And the school told him, indeed, there 
was some aid available. When he talked to us he quite proudly in- 
dicated that he was now a senior, fully expected to graduate, and 
had received $16,181 in Federal money that he didn't know existed 
until he got out in the world. ... . 

We asked the question: "When would it have been most bkely 
that you would have paid attention if somebody tried to tell you 
that you ought to do better in school and stay in school because 
there is help waiting for you out there?" And he said when he was 
in the 6th grade. , .... . 

Now, Mr. Sawyer, our acting chairman today, has a bill in to re- 
constitute a concentration on counseling. These are not sexy issues 
that get people all excited like Choice— whatever Choice means. 
I'm a little sorry that Charlie asked you that question, because I ve 
asked the members of the committee to wait until we find out what 
Choice is before we kill it. 

Mr.^ORD OF Michigan. Newspaper reporters are constantly 
asking us to construct Choice for the Administration and jell us 
whether it's good or bad. Well I can construct it— as Pat Williams 
likes to say, 'I can teach geography of the earth either round or 
flat, whichever way you prefer." And Choice is just a nebulous 
word running around out there, and I hope we can get back to it 
when they finally decide what Choice is. 

But this counseling question has been bothering people on this 
committee for some time. It also bothers people on our Appropria- 
tions Committee that we go to in order to get money for these pro- 
grams. They say that when they're back in then- districts, they 
don't find people who understand that these programs are for 
them. They think in terms of them being for somebody else, and 
they don't really fasten onto them. 4 

So I'm a little suspicious that there's a whole pool of talent out 
there. The United Negro College Fund has one of the most gripping 
single-line themes, "A human mind is a terrible thing to waste. 
I'm afraid we're wasting a lot of human capital because that 
human capital never finds out that anybody wants to give them an 
opportunity to develop. 
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I just wanted to respond to you. You touched on a nerve here 
that s been jangling for some time; how do we go about getting 
more out of the bucks that we squeeze from the budget? And I was 
very happy to hear you make the generalization that you did. I 
wasn't happy with what it says, but happy to see that somebody 
else is seeing it. 

Maybe either you, or GAO for that matter, could tell us where 
we've come since we block-granted counselors. How many kids are 
actually getting across to counseling at the junior high and high 
school level? Counseling 11th and 12th graders is pretty much a 
waste of time because the die is cast by then, unless there's an in* 
tervening factor like pregnancy or getting married or drugs. But as 
far as the academic thing is concerned, it's too late then to try to 
mold the dough into the shape you're going to bake it into. 

But I have a suspicion that that simple act, for budget purposes 
and to make the Reagan budget look better, we've just about put 
ourselves back where we were before we started financing counsel- 
ing. Do you know any place we could look to to find out whether 
this is a false hunch or whether it's valid? 

Mr. Saracino. We could come up with information for the com- 
mittee very shortly, if you'd like, on that. 

Mr. Ford or Michigan, I'd like to be able to rely on something 
more than my own questioning of people in my own area. Maybe 
we're just behind the curve, 

Mr. Saracino. There's no question that whenever there are cut- 
backs in the schools, you definitely see the counselors going first. 
Or when additional things are added on— you mentioned 1,000— 
that, in fact, is the district I grew up in, outside of Detroit— and 
that's not uncommon. But the average caseload is over 400 stu- 
dents per counselor. 

What we're trying to do in many ways is dealing with the few 
counselors and mobilizing people to help, empowering the parents 
if there are parents, empowering the guardians, the school teach- 
ers, the case workers, whoever it takes to get to the students at an 
early age. And as you indicated, as everyone is hearing and discuss- 
ing this morning, the earlier the better, there's no question. It's ex- 
tremely frustrating for us at the college or university level to see 
someone who's a junior in high school who is way, way behind in 
terms of college prep courses. 

So it f s not uncommon at all for us to do more and more now with 
the middle school youth, to do programs that bring these children 
onto our campuses so that they can see that there is something for 
them besides playing football or basketball. 

Mr. Ford of Michigan. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Cheumsky. If I could just respond. We don't have national 
figures for you about counseling, but I can tell you that when we 
went all over the country asking people where they were getting 
their information from, if and when they got it, counselors were 
never cited. And what we learned was that their workload was so 
enormous; 400 was a common number that we heard. And I believe 
that you're absolutely right, I don't think there's any problem in 
making the statement. 

Mr. Ford of Michigan. Thank you very much. 
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Mr Sawyer. Thank you all very much for a wonderful discus- 
sion this morning that added enormously to the record on this sub- 
ject and the way it effects so many others in the whole reauthoriza- 
tion of the Higher Education Act 

If there's no further business to come before us, we stand ad- 

^°rWhereupon, at 12:10 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned, sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair.} 
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BILL SUMMARY 

THE HATIONAL LIBERTY SCHOLARSHIP AND PARTNERSHIP ACT 

Introduced on Hay 15, 1991 

by Representative Nita M. Lowey 

The National Liberty Scholarship and Partnership Act is 
designed to increase the numbers of disadvantaged youth who 
attend college by providing a combination of comprehensive early 
intervention services and a guarantee that cost will not be an 
obstacle to college attendance. It is based on innovative 
programs in New Vork State and elsewhere around the nation that 
have shown considerable promise in Keeping students in high 
school and preparing them for postsecondary education. 

The bill includes two basic components: 

o National Lifr gr*V Partnerships — A National Liberty 

Partnership program will provide matching grants to States 
for comprehensive early intervention and outreach services 
for at-risk youth. States will mobilize colleges and 
universities, schools, nonprofit organizations, and business 
groups into partnerships designed to provide comprehensive 
supportive services, including: skills assessment; 
academic, personal and family counseling; tutoring; and 
mentoring. An emphasis will be placed on keeping students 
in school and supplying them with the support and 
information necessary to prepare them for postsecondary 
education. 

o N ational Liberty Scho larships ~ A National Liberty 

Scholarship program will provide matching grants to States 
to provide an early guarantee of grant aid for college-bound 
youngsters from poor families. The Liberty Scholarship 
program will provide N last dollar" grant aid to students — 
in addition to Pell grants and state grants ~- to provide 
them with the full costs of attending an average public 
sector college or university in their state, including 
tuition, room and board, books, and other costs. This 
amount could be used for attendance at a public or private 
university. Essentially, this program will guarantee 
opportunity to all students by eliminating income as an 
obstacle to a college education. 

Administration of these new partnership and scholarship 
programs will be modeled on the successful State Student 
Incentive Grant (SS1G) program, participation will be totally 
voluntary on the part of the States, and the federal government 
will match State contributions from public and private sources. 
In addition, considerable flexibility will be afforded to the 
States in designing their own partnership and scholarship 
programs. 
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I02d CONGRESS 
1st Session 



H. R. 763 



To establish a prog™ to guaranty student* from elected high schools a chance 
to to to college, and for other purpose*. 



IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

.IaNIAKV 31. 1W1 

Mr Fobd of Tennessee (for himself. Mr. flrHBTtt. Mr. MlttE. I of California. 
Mrs (taw of Illinois. Mr. Ranoel. Mr. Savaoe. Mr. McDebmott, Mr 
Towns. Mr. Oobpon. Mr. Washington. Mr. Jontz. Mr. Bryant. Ms. 
Low Mr Clay. Mr. Lancaster. Mrs. Schboeder. Mr. Sebbano Mr. 
Owens of New Vork, and Mr. Wt«E> introduced the following bill; which 
was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor 



A BILL 

To establish a program to guarantee students from selected high 
sehools a chance to go to college, and for other purposes. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 

2 lives of the United States of America in Congress assembled. 

3 SECTION !. SHORT TITLE. 

4 This Ail may be cited as the "Chance to Co to College 

5 Act". 

6 SEC 2. FINDINGS. 

7 The Congress finds that — 
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2 

1 U) many secondary school students and their par- 

2 ents are not aware of college opportunities early 

3 enough in their schooling to allow them to study and 

4 plan for their graduation from secondary schools and 

5 applying to colleges; 

6 (2) many potential college studpnts do not pursue 

7 college education due to an inability to finance large 

8 loans; 

9 Hi) it is necessary to increase college participation 
t() by all Americans, especially minorities, and to reduce 

1 1 the imbalance between grants and loans in financing a 

12 college education so lhaf all Americans with desire and 

13 the ability have an equal opportunity to participate in 

14 postsecondary education and training, from the under- 

15 graduate to the postgraduate level, by the year 2(KK); 

16 and 

17 (4) the United States, therefore, is challenged 

18 to— 

19 <A) fully implement proven, cost-effective 

20 programs; and 

21 (B) develop programs that derive from and 

22 expand upon existing successful programs. 

23 SEC. 3. PURPOSE. 

24 It is the purposes of this Act— 
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1 (1) to establish a demonstration project that will 

2 grant early intervention support programs and addi- 

3 tional financial assistance to graduating high school 

4 students who wish to attend a postseeondary institu- 

5 tion; and 

6 (2) to determine in what manner the Federal Gov- 

7 eminent can expand and increase existing programs 

8 such as Tell Grants, chapter I assistance, TRIO pro- 

9 grams, in order to maximize the educational achieve- 

10 ment of disadvantaged students. 

1 1 SEC 4. SELECTION OF HIGH SCHOOLS. 

12 (a) Application. — Any eligible high school desiring to 

13 participate in the program under this Act shall submit to the 

14 Secretary of Education an application at such time, in such 

15 form, and containing such information as the Secretary 

16 requires. 

17 (b) Eligibility. — To l>e eligible to apply under subsec- 

18 tion (a) t a high school shall — 

19 U) be located in a school district for which the 

20 number of children counted under section 1005(c) of 

21 the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 

22 exceeds 75 percent of the total number of children in 

23 such district; and 

24 (2) demonstrate each of the following characteris- 

25 tics: 
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1 (A) the potential for parental involvement, 

2 (B) an academic component including both 

3 tutoring and supplemental instruction. 

4 (O role model relationships or other supjwrt 

5 K rou P interactions, 

6 (I)) guidance for selection of college prepara- 

7 torv courses before the start of the ninth grade, 

8 and 

i) (K) assistance with the college application 

10 processes . 

1 1 U*> Special Consideration. — In selecting applicants, 



12 the Secretary shall give special consideration to schools 

13 which can demonstrate the support of private individuals or 

14 corporations or demonstrate current involvement with 

15 Upward Bound or other TRIO programs under part A of title 

16 IV of the Higher Education Act of 1965. 

17 <d) Selection.— From the eligible high schools submit- 

18 ting applications as required by this section, the Secretary 

19 shall select 50 high schools to participate in the program 

20 under this Act. Such high schools shall represent a broad 

21 base of both urban and rural sites. 

22 SEC. 5. ASSISTANCE WITH ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS. 

23 From 5 percent of the amount appropriated under sec- 

24 tion 9 for any fiscal year, the Secretary shall provide finan- 

25 cial assistance to high schools selected under section 4(d) to 
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1 offset the administrative costs to such schools of participating 

2 in the program under this Act. Such financial assistance shall 

3 be allocated on the basis of the number of students who are 

4 or may be qualified for assistance under section 6. 

5 SEC. t SCHOLARSHIPS TO STUDENTS. 



6 (a) Eligible Students.— For purposes of receiving 

7 scholarships under this section for any academic year, an in- 

8 dividual is eligible if — 

9 (1) such individual was a ninth grade student 

10 during academic year 1992-1993 in a school selected 

1 1 by the Secretary under section 4(d); 

12 (2) such individual is enrolled or accepted for en- 

13 rollment at an institution of higher education (as de- 

14 fined in section 1201 of the Higher Education Act of 

15 1%5); 

16 (3) such individual qualifies for a Pell Grant under 

17 subpart 1 of part A of title IV of such Act for purposes 

18 of attending that institution. 

19 (b) Amount of Scholarship; Relation to Other 

20 Aid.— 

21 (1) Maximum amounts.— An individual awarded 

22 a scholarship under this section may receive, for use 

23 during four academic years, a total amount of $25,000. 

24 (2) Yearly maximum.— During any academic 

25 year, the amount received by any such individual shall 
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1 not exceed the cost of attendance for such individual 

2 (as determined under part F of title IV of the Higher 
8 Education Act of 1965) for such academic year. 

4 (3) Relation to otheb federal aid.— The 

5 amount of aid received under this section shall not be 

6 reduced by reason of the receipt by the individual of 

7 other forms of Federal financial assistance, but if the 

8 total of the aid received under this section and such 

9 other financial assistance exceeds the cost of attend- 

10 ance for that individual for that academic year, the 

1 1 amount of such other financial aid shall be appropriate- 

12 ly reduced, 

13 ic) Insufficient Funds. — If the amount appropriated 

14 for purposes of this section is not sufficient to provide schoU 

15 arships to all eligible individuals in the amounts for which 

16 they are qualified, the Secretary shall reduce such scholar- 

17 ships in accordance with such equitable criteria and methods 

18 as the Secretary shall prescribe by regulation. 

19 SEC. 7. GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE STUDY. 

20 The Comptroller General shall undertake a study to de- 

21 termine what type of schools have benefitted from the pro- 

22 gram under this Act and to evaluate the program's impact on 

23 graduation and matriculation of students from the selected 

24 high schools. If the study demonstrates significant results, 

25 the Comptroller General shall determine what authorization 
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1 increases and adjustments, if any, should he made to the Pell 

2 Grants, TRIO, and chapter 1 programs to replicate these 

3 results nationwide. 

4 SEC. S. DEFINITIONS. 

5 Terms used in this Act which are defined in section 

6 1201 of the Higher Education Act of 1965 shall have the 

7 meanings assigned by such section. 

8 SEC. 9. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

9 There arc authorized to be appropriated to carry out 

10 this Act $25,000,000. Amounts appropriated pursuant to this 

11 section are authorized to remain available for fiscal year 

12 1092 and each of the 9 succeeding fiscal years. 

O 
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!d CONGRESS If f> 4 ^ O A 

ist Sbss,on ri. K. 1 

To estabtith programs to promote increased aoces to higher education 
through early intervention counseling and Financial aid information. 



IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
March 20, 1991 

Mr. Sawyer introduced the following bill; which waa referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor 



A BILL 

To establish programs to promote increased access to higher 
education through early intervention counseling and fi- 
nancial aid information. 

1 Be it emoted by the Senate and House of Represents 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

4 This Act may be cited as the "Student Counseling 

5 and Assistance Network Act of 1991". 

6 SEC. * FINDINGS. 

7 The Congress finds the following: 

8 (1) Many students in the United States who, 

9 because of their family circumstances, economic sta~ 
10 tus, or other reasons, do not have access to higher 
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* 


education counseling or information on financial as- 


2 


sistance programs, do not perceive postsecondary 


3 


education as a viable option. 


A 


(2) For the well-being of the United States and 


5 


in order to develop the full potential of each citizen, 


6 


all students and their families must receive pertinent 


7 


and thorough higher education counseling and infor- 


8 

O 


mation on the availability and extent of student fi- 


9 


nancial assistance programs. 


to 


(3) Information on postsecondary education op- 


11 


portunities, with emphasis on precollege guidance 


I 


and college admission counseling should be made 


13 


readily available to school counselors, teachers, and 


14 


school administrative staff. 


15 


(4) All schools and public libraries should have 


16 


thorough and up-to-date information on financial as- 


17 


sistance programs. 


18 


(5) Schools should have access to information 


19 


on various types of precollege guidance counseling 


20 


programs, including what programs have been sue- 


21 


eessful in what environments, such as rural, subur- 




ban and urban, in order to fashion programs that 


23 


are most beneficial to their community. 


24 


(6) Counselors, teachers, and principals m 


9S 


schools which have a low rate of students who con 
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1 tinue on to higher education should receive extra 

2 training in preoollege guidance and financial assist- 

3 ance opportunities, and especially in early interven- 

4 tion programs. 

5 (7) Counseling and motivating students to 

6 strive for postsecondaiy education opportunities will 

7 have the added benefit of retaining more students in 

8 high school to complete the work necessary to obtain 

9 their high school diplomas. 

10 SEC. S. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE GRANTS. 

11 (a) Program Authority.— Prom the amounts ap~ 

12 propriated under section 8(a), the Secretary shall award 

13 grants to local educational agencies to use for the purpose 

14 of obtaining specialized training for guidance counselors, 

15 teachers, and principals to counsel students about college 

16 opportunities, precollege requirements, the college admis- 

17 sions procedure, and financial aid opportunities, 

18 (b) Selection of Grant Recipients. — 

19 (1) PRIORITY. — In making grants under this 

20 section, the Secretary shall give priority to those 

21 local educational agencies serving school districts (A) 

22 from which the proportion of students who continue 

23 on to higher education is significantly below the na- 

24 tional average, and (B) in which the proportion of 
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4 

students who are educationally disadvantaged is sig- 


2 


nificantly above the national average. 


3 


(2) Selection procedures.— The Secretary 


4 


shall develop a formal procedure for the submission 


5 


of proposals and publish in the Federal Register an 


6 


announcement with respect to that procedure and 


7 


the availability of funds. 


8 


(c) IjOCAL Plan.— To receive a grant under this sec- 


9 tion, a local educational agency shall submit to the Scc- 


10 retary a plan that — 


11 


/i\ ^IK™ 4 Via mAiVindc In bp USOd for Ollt- 

( 1 ) spccincs tne ineinuub u> ^ uow 


12 


reach, implementation, and follow-up with those stu- 


13 


j,.^ mrt0 * ; n tipaH and at-risk for dropping out or 
dents most in nt?tju t*nu n»** w,v rr « 


•4 


failing to pursue postsecondary education, 


15 


(2) demonstrates the methods by which the 


16 


agency will target funds to those schools within the 


17 


district that have the lowest rate of students who 


18 


continue on to higher education; 


19 


(3) utilizes early intervention programs for 


20 


counseling minority, economically disadvantaged, 


21 


and at-risk students about postsecondary education; 


22 


(4) includes a strategy for keeping the guidance 


23 


counselors, teachers, and principals who have been 


24 


trained up-to-date on financial aid information; 
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1 (5) contains a statement of specific goals and 

2 methods for obtaining statistics on the number of 

3 participants who continue on to po&tsecondary edu- 

4 cation; and 

5 (6) contains a description of the costs of the 

6 training and other activities to be undertaken. 

7 (d) Duration of Grants. — Grants under this sec- 

8 tion shall be available for 2 years. 

9 (e) Evaluation.— 

10 (1) Conduct op evaluations. — The Sec- 

11 retary shall reserve not more than 2 percent of any 

12 amount appropriated under section 8(a) for the pur- 

13 pose of carrying out an independent evaluation of 

14 the effectiveness of the training programs assisted 

15 under this section in — 

16 (A) increasing the number of personnel in 

17 a school who regularly counsel students regard* 

18 ing college opportunities, precollege require- 

19 ments, the college admission procedure, and fi- 

20 nancial aid opportunities; and 

21 (B) increasing the number of students who 

22 continue on to post-secondary education from a 

23 school which has had personnel trained using 

24 monies from this section. 
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1 (2) REPORT.— The Secretary shall submit to 

2 the appropriate committees of the Congress a report 

3 which contains the findings of the evaluation re- 

4 quired by paragraph (1). 

5 SEC. 4. MODEL PROGRAM GRANTS. 

6 (a) Program Authority.— From the amounts ap- 

7 propriated under section 8(b), the Secretary shall award 

8 grants to develop model programs— 

9 (1) to counsel students about college opportuni- 

10 ties, precoUege requirements, the college admissions 

11 procedure, and financial aid opportunities that are 

12 specially designed or customized for use in specific 

13 geographic, social, and cultural environments; or 

j 4 (2) which stimulate community partnerships 

15 with schools by providing tutoring, mentoring, work 

16 experiences, and other services which support mak- 

17 ing postsecondary education a realistic goal for all 

18 students. 

19 (b) Priorities in Selection.— The Secretary shall 

20 give priority to those model programs which are directed 

21 at areas which have a high proportion of minority, eco- 

22 nomieally disadvantaged, or at-risk students. 

23 (c) Proposal Requirements — 

24 (1) Tailoring.— To receive a grant under sub- 

25 section (a)(1), the proposal submitted to tbe Sec 
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1 retary shall demonstrate that the counseling on col- 

2 lege opportunities, precollege requirements, the col- 

3 lege admissions procedure, and financial aid oppor- 

4 tuniUes (including early intervention counseling), is 

5 tailored to a specific geographic environment. 

6 (2) Community partnerships.— To receive a 

7 grant under subsection (a)(2), the proposal submit- 

8 ted to the Secretary shall demonstrate the active in- 

9 volvement of at least one of the following: 

10 (A) local businesses, 

1 1 (B) labor organizations, or 

12 (C) community groups. 

13 (3) Goals and outcomes. — To receive a grant 

14 under this section, each proposal shall contain a 

15 statement of specific, measurable goals and methods 

16 for obtaining statistics on the number of partici- 

17 pants who continue on to postsecondaiy education. 
IS SEC. & DIFFUSION NETWORK ACTIVITIES. 

19 (a) Collection of Information. — The Secretary 

20 shall collect information concerning— 

21 (1) successful programs which counsel students 

22 about college opportunities, precollege requirements, 

23 the college admissions procedure, and financial aid 

24 opportunities; 
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1 (2) successful early intervention programs 

2 which set students on the path toward staying in 

3 school and pursuing a postsecondary education; 

4 (3) model programs which counsel students in 

5 specific environments, such as urban, rural, and sub- 

6 urban; and 

7 (4) model programs which develop school/com- 

8 munity partnerships to provide mentoring, tutoring, 

9 work experiences and other services which support 

10 making postsecondary education a realistic goal for 

1 1 all students. 

12 (b) Dissemination.— The Secretary shall insure 

13 that the information collected under subsection (a) be dis- 

14 seminated through the National Diffusion Network. 

15 SEC. ft DATABASE AND INFORMATION LINE. 

16 From the funds available under section 8(d), the Sec- 

17 retary of Education shall award a contract to establish 

18 and maintain — 

19 (l) a computerized database of all public and 

20 private financial assistance programs, to be acces- 

21 siblc to schools and libraries through either modems 

22 or toll-free telephone lines; and 

23 (2) a toll-free information line to provide indi- 

24 vidualized financial assistance information to par- 

25 ents, students, and other individuals. 
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1 SEC 7* PUBLIC ADVERTISING. 

2 The Secretary shall encourage private nonprofit 

3 agencies and organizations to work with persons engaged 

4 in video production to develop and deliver public service 

5 announcements and paid advertising messages that en- 

6 courage economically disadvantaged, minority, or at-risk 

7 individuals to seek higher education, and to seek higher 

8 education and financial assistance counseling at public 

9 schools and libraries. The Secretary shall keep the appro- 

10 priate committees of the Congress informed with respect 

11 to the efforts made pursuant to this section and shall rec- 

12 ommcnd any additional legislative authority that will serve 

13 the purposes of this section. 

14 SEC. a ADMINISTRATIVE AUTHORITY. 

15 (a) Regulations. — The Secretary may prescribe 

16 such regulations as may be necessary to carry out this 

17 Act. 

18 (b) Applications. — Such regulations may — 

19 (1) require the submission of applications for 

20 grants and contracts under this Act that contain or 

21 are accompanied by such information or assurances 

22 as the Secretary may require to carry out the pur- 

23 poses of this Act; 

24 (2) specify the time at which and form in which 

25 such application shall be submitted; and 
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1 (3) require such reports or information as may 

2 be necessary to carry out such purposes. 

3 SEC. 9. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

4 (a) Technical Assistance Grants.— There are 

5 authorized to be appropriated $70,000,000 for fiscal year 

6 1992 and such sums as may be necessary for each of the 

7 5 succeeding fiscal years to carry out section 3. 

8 (b) Model Program Grants.— There are author- 

9 ized to be appropriated $70,000,000 for fiscal year 1992 

10 and such sums as may be necessary for each of the 5 sue- 

1 1 reeding fiscal years to carry out section 4. 

12 (c) Dissemination Activities.— There are author- 

13 ized to be appropriated $20,000,000 for fiscal year 1992 

14 and such sums as may be necessary for each of the 5 suc- 

1 5 cccding fiscal years to carry out section 5. 

16 (d) Database and Information Line.— There are 

17 authorized to be appropriated $20,000,000 for fiscal year 

18 1992 and such sums as may be necessary for each of the 

19 5 succeeding fiscal years to carry out section 6. 

20 SEC. 10. DEFINITIONS. 

21 As used in this Act — 

22 (1) The term "Secretary" means the Secretary 

23 of Education. 
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1 (2) The term "local educational agency" has 

2 the meaning specified in section 1201(g) of the 

3 Higher Education Act of 1965. 

O 
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